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THE SANCTION OF WAR 


THERE can be no lasting peace in international affairs 
until the nations of the world learn to worship God. Wor- 
ship is the chief act of religion, which is not confined to 
church or reserved for certain occasions, but is a life-long 
task and a whole-time endeavour characterized by swift 
readiness to obey. The universe cannot escape from the 
laws which hold it fast to God’s throne. Governments 
cannot hope for order and peace unless they follow nature’s 
rules. For obedience to law is the pledge of justice, the 
foundation of peace. There is no medium between law as 
a dictate of reason and lawlessness with violence for its 
sanction. When violence is the rule in national life anarchy 
fais its fruit, and when this is carried beyond the borders 
of the nation’ the world is plunged in war. Man was not 
made for servitude, since he is freeborn, and when his free- 
dom is placed in jeopardy by the lawless domination of 
force, the primary law of his nature urges him to fight for 
his existence as a free man. As it is with men and families, 
so it is with nations. The law of men and of states, un- 
less it is to be a pure tyranny, is one of liberty making for 
full co-operation and a protection against the bondage of 
servitude. The dignity of human destiny requires the 
liberty to serve in obedience to authority under the reign 
of law. The law of nature is by origin divine, since God 
Sis the author of nature. All merely human laws, if they 


1In this paper we use the terms ‘state’ and ‘nation’ to 
describe those bodies politic which have attained to a degree of 
self-sufficiency so as to warrant the enjoyment by them of full 
sovereignty. Nationality in the strict sense is commonly a chief 
factor in the formation of a state, though this is not always so. 
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are to be worthy of the name, are but the application of 
the law which nature dictates. The highest sanction of 
law is freedom under divine sovereignty and the personal 
sense of responsibility. Moreover, a deep personal rever- 


ence for the sanctity of law is a natural safeguard to social 


and international order, which is essential to the common 
well-being of mankind and is closely bound up with true 
patriotism. 

In his recent encyclical Pope Pius XII reminds us that 
there is no fear * lest the consciousness of universal brother 
hood aroused by the teaching of Christianity, and the spirit 


which it inspires, be in contrast with love of traditions or — 


the glories of one’s fatherland, or impede the progress ol 


prosperity or legitimate interests. For the same Christia- | 


nity teaches that in the exercise of charity we must follow 
a God-given order yielding the place of honour in our affec- 


tions and good works to those who are bound to us by | 


special ties.’ * 

International society arises as a natural necessity to foster 
and to guard the common interests of nations, which Chris- 
tian teaching should consolidate. Common welfare of 
world society implies and presupposes the recognition of 
mutual rights and obligations among nations, and a spirit 
of co-operation in the use of the world’s resources made 
available through friendly intercourse. But if one nation 
is to be prevented from exercising coercive measures in 


seeking for ascendancy over others, friendly intercourse 


must stand firmly on the principles of international law 
and good-faith. The nation, indeed, that elects to become 
an outlaw to the amity of nations by trampling ruthlessly 
on lesser peoples must learn by defeat to regard as sacred 
the rights of her neighbours. Assuredly no nation is en- 
titled to accept defeat as her portion under the threat of 
lawless violence bringing her into subjection and dis- 
honour. The breaking of domination imposed by force 


Summi Pontificatus, Oct. 20, 1939. 
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and bad faith becomes a justifiable cause for the taking 
up of arms, and then a just war is the sanction of law. 

At the present moment, Germany, true to her own philo- 
sophy, claims in practice that the German State alone is 
the source of law and right, and accordingly repudiates 
all laws of different origin or universally binding moral 
principles, to which every nation, without exception, is 
obliged to submit. 

‘ The idea,’ says the Pope, ‘ which credits the State with un- 
limited authority is not simply an error harmful to the internal 
life of nations, to their prosperity, and to the larger and well- 
ordered increase in their well-being, but likewise it injures the 
relations between peoples. For it breaks the unity of supra- 
national society, robs the law of nations of its foundation and 
vigour, leads to violation of others’ rights, and impedes agree- 
ment and peaceful intercourse.’ * 

It may be too easily assumed that civilization, as we un- 
derstand it nowadays, is identical with Christianity. Be- 
cause our culture and even our law is largely moulded in 
what was once Christian, it does not follow that society is 
on the whole more than nominally Christian. Many posi- 
tive factors have long been and are contributing to the 
active framing of life anew on a non-Christian if not an 
anti-Christian scale. The Pope, however, in a radio ad- 
dress broadcast on August 24, 1939, thought well to draw 
attention to the fact that ancient Europe is the product 
of the Faith and Christian genius. Consequently it may 
be safely said that those who are concerned to maintain 
and safeguard Western civilization against aggression, even 
though they themselves may not be always fully conscious 
of Christian ideals, are to that extent fighting for a cause 
which enters vitally into the Christian scheme. In the 
circumstances it is irrelevant to point to certain forms of 
injustice in our own social system, or to look with favour 
towards certain satisfactory results of the régime with 
which unhappily we are now at war. The Holy Father 


> Summi Pontificatus. 
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himself recognises it to be quite true that power based on — 
weak and unsteady foundations ‘ can attain at times under 
chance circumstances material successes apt to arouse won- 
der in superficial observers.’ But it is doomed because 
constructed upon an hidden or open disproportion be- 
tween the greatness of the material and outward success 
and the weakness of the inward value and of its moral _ 
foundation.’ 

One of the fundamental principles of Christian statecraft 
which at least in ideal we yet retain in this country, is 
the doctrine of the citizen’s personal freedom. An inva- 
sion on personal liberty, except for the common good, 
is recognized as a violation of an inborn right which in 
fact is granted by the natural law. Similarly the invasion — 
of one nation on the national life of another is a violation 
of natural rights, as well as being a menace to the common 
welfare of civilized peoples. 

Coercion and the use of force cannot breed freedom or 
peace. The claim to freedom reposes on the natural law 
which is the essential foundation upon which God made 
the universe. The natural law is written by the supreme 
lawgiver in the conscience of man and is made articulate 
in the rational propensities essential to his nature. By 
positive enactments of civil law states make their own the 
dictates of natural law, through the promulgation, confir- 
mation, and enforcement of the natural law. This is true 
both of national and international society. Moreover, be- 
cause the civil laws of states and international law in like 
manner share in the sanctity of natural law and are there- 
fore sanctioned by God, they are to be held binding in 
the court of conscience, and are judged by moral con- 
siderations. 

Undoubtedly every state has the right by the law of its 
nature to maintain and develop without let or hindrance — 
its own national life. International law commonly recog- © 


* Summi Pontificatus. 
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nises and sanctions the right of each state to exist. But it 
is insufficient for the requirements of the natural law that 
the peoples of states should be kept at a mere subsistence 
level. Each state has a natural right to develop its own 
distinctive human and cultural life independent of extra- 
neous oppressive influences from other states. All these 
primary rights are fortified by the sanction of international 
law, which more closely determines and defines the rights 
and duties of the general body of states in their mutual 
relations and dealings.’ Such dictates of the natural law 
of nations are immutable and inviolable because, being 
derivatives of the eternal law of God, they are spontaneous- 
ly recognised by reason as necessary and universally right. 
There can only be diversity in application to new situa- 
tions arising out of varying circumstances, and which are 
met by international agreement. 

The failure of treaties is unescapable as long as their 
validity and binding-force is held to rest alone on the will 
of the contracting parties. ‘There are indeed some essen- 
tially natural requirements in the relations of states which 
are, however, also determined and fulfilled under covenant. 
The terms of agreement mutually imposed on contracting 
parties are the externalization and sanctioning of perform- 
ances having an intimate bearing on the moral law. Viola- 
tion of such agreements by any state according as its own 
private interests dictate is plainly morally wrong and sin- 
ful, as being an infringement of justice and natural law 
antecedently binding. The inviolability of treaties does 
not rest on treaty but on legal justice and natural law. 

The principles of international natural law demand 
‘ fidelity to compacts agreed upon and sanctioned in con- 
formity with the principles of the law of nations . . . but 
to tear the law of nations from its anchor in divine law, 
to base it on the autonomous will of states is to dethrone 


5Cf. The Science of Ethics. By the Rev. Michael Canon 
Cronin, Vol. II, p. 636. 
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it of its noblest and strongest qualities.’ Further, ‘to 
consider treaties on principle as ephemeral and tacitly to 
assume the authority of rescinding them unilaterally when — 
they are no longer to one’s advantage, would be to abolish 
all mutual trust among states. In this way, natural order 
would be destroyed and there would be seen dug between 
different peoples and nations trenches of division impos- 
sible to refill.’ * 

Peaceful relations among nations cannot survive whilst — 
power politics allow the strong to triumph over the weak. 
The threat of aggression, no matter what form it may take, 
inevitably destroys security in international life, and makes 
void the brotherhood and solidarity of mankind. When 
the moral law of justice is made subservient to force, then 
the natural rights of nations can only be implemented by 
repelling force by force. 

Human reason makes it evident that if peace is to be 
durable it must be guaranteed by the recognition of high 
moral principles. The domination of one state by another 
ignores the natural law of differentiation and destroys the 
specific characteristics and rights which are integral to a | 
nation’s life. As the natural rights of individuals in society 
are to be respected by the state to which they belong, so 
the nations in common should hold sacred the territorial — 
and other rights which belong to each by the sanction of 
natural and positive law. ‘Now it is evident,’ says St. 
Thomas, ‘ that all who are included in a community stand 
in relation to that community as parts to a whole; while a — 
part, as such, belongs to a whole, so that whatever is the 
good of a part can be directed to the good of the whole.’ ’ — 
*. . . What belongs to the whole is due to the part, and 
in a quantity that is proportionate to the importance of 
the position of that part in respect of the whole.’* Ac- 


® Summi Pontificatus. 
7 Summa, Ilallae, 58, V. 
® Summa, Ilallae, 61, II. 
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cordingly, besides her claims to national integrity and in- 
dependence, each nation, be it great or small, has in jus- 
tice a right to share the advantages of international life 
in a proportionate ratio to the importance of her status 
in the world-state. Che just claims of each state, which it 
is the function of international law to recognise, control 
and respect, cannot be measured in bulk, but only by 
reference to her needs and her legitimate national aspira- 
tions. 

The growth of a nation is largely a spontaneous though 
conscious natural development in the free association of 
distinctive peoples by race and type. It is spontaneous 
because self-originated, it is natural because rooted in 
man’s social nature. ‘This development to a large extent 
fellows the ordinary laws of growth, since it cannot be 
maintained that the fully developed state in its ultimate 
concrete form was consciously and deliberately aimed at 
from the beginning. There are indeed many contributing 
factors, including colonization and conquest, leading up in 
successive stages to the ultimate autonomy and self-sufh- 
ciency of national communities. Once the body politic 
has grown to full stature and become endowed with a per- 
sonality of its own it has the right in natural law to inde- 
pendence and to be admitted into the comity of nations 
as a fully sovereign state. For these and other reasons every 
nation has a natural claim to living space, in so far as it 
is consistent with legitimate rights of others. ‘The world 
is for the nations and their inhabitants. National life and 
well-being in justice demands the safeguard of law, as a 
protection of sovereignty against the crime of lawless vio- 
lence which receives the condemnation of natural law. But 
when the rule of law and sanity can no longer prevail in 
curbing the determination of unjust expansion, a higher 
law must be made to triumph over force in the taking up 
of arms for self-defence and in the cause of world-order. 

The state which allows itself to be robbed of its sover- 
eignty, even though only in part, begins quickly to be ab- 
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sorbed if not annihilated by powers which it can no longer 
resist. We have before our eyes the cases of Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and Poland. ‘This type of invasion, for — 
‘the rectification of frontiers,’ is not only a gross crime 
against the countries immediately concerned, but is a flag- 
rant breach of international good faith and a wrong com- 
mitted against the commonwealth of nations. The criminal | 
is not punished merely for the wrong done to one of his — 
fellow men, but also because he has perpetrated a criminal 
act against society as a whole from which he derives bene- 
fits, and to which now he has made himself a public danger. — 

It was not till after the Reformation with the breaking 
up of Christendom into independent states that interna- 
tional law presented itself as a practical necessity for the 
regulation of dealings between different peoples. An ar- 
bitrary individualism based on private judgment in reli- 
gious matters quickly accelerated the tendency towards an 
exaggerated nationalism, in which each nation seeks its 
own at the expense of all others. In the course of time a 
thoroughgoing rationalism and materialism have de- 
veloped. The truth of this is clearly illustrated by the 
unprincipled striving after purely material and worldly in- 
terests divorced from religion, and the disregard in the 
public conscience of human life for the sake of material 
gain. In the time of war the result may be utter bar- 
barism, unless international conventions and law are held 
sacred in the conducting of hostilities. 

Under the Roman legal system a body of rules was recog- 
nised as a working standard in general use among civilized — 
peoples. This was the ius gentium, which was of course 
not an international law as now understood. In the Jus- 
tinian conception adopting that of both Gaius and Ulpian ~ 
it signified the body of laws which, being originally in part 
a market law, grew out of commercial exigencies and was 
accepted as current and having a binding-force on all 
peoples. In the earliest times at Rome it was administered 
to citizens and peregrini. Subsequently it developed into 
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an embodiment of laws which were found to be common 
to all non-Roman peoples and which was administered by 
the praeter peregrinus. Maine describes it as ‘ the sum of 
the common ingredients in the customs of the old Italian 
tribes, for they were all the nations whom the Romans had 
the means of observing, and who sent successive swarms of 
immigrants to Roman soil. Whenever a particular usage 
was seen to be practised by a large number of separate races 
in common, it was set down as part of the law common to 
all nations, or Jus Gentium . . . it was accordingly a col- 
lection of rules and principles, determined by observation 
to be common to the institutions which prevailed among 
the various Italian tribes.’ ’ 

St. Thomas took the texts as they are found in the Roman 
law books, building up upon them his philosophical and 
theological gloss which results in a perfect synthesis adapt- 
able to more modern needs when extended into a wider 
field of international life. He shows clearly on an ethical 
basis the manner in which the common law of nations is 
deduced from the natural law and how they are interde- 
pendent. 

The turn of events which emerged in the sixteenth cen- 
tury was the opportunity for the Spanish Dominican, Fran- 
cis de Vitoria, to become the earliest writer to lay particular 
emphasis on the need of a law between nations."° By an 
adaptation of the old classical Roman definition of the law 
of nations, he was able to furnish a new formula expressive 
of the content of international law. It is no longer a mat- 
ter of certain institutions which are seen by observation 
to be in force among all the peoples, but there are a mass 
of observances which are fixed as mutually binding be- 
tween all the nations. ‘Quod naturalis ratio inter omnes 
gentes constituit vocatur jus gentium ’: That which natural 


® Maine, Ancient Law, ch. III, pp. 52, 53. 
1° History of English Law. By W. S. Holdsworth. Vol. V, 
PP. 50, 
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reason has agreed upon among nations is called the law of 
nations." 

An important factor which is responsible for conflicts 
in international life is the emptying of law of any ethical 
content, and the basing of it on false and therefore un- 
Christian presuppositions, affecting the whole sphere of 
social ethics. Under the influence of spurious philosophi- 
cal teachings, this latter statement is supremely true of 
Germany, though largely so also of other countries, includ- 
ing ourselves. It seems evident that British policy has 
largely suffered from the dictates of utilitarian and positi- 
vist teaching in ethics and law. In consequence and not 
altogether without reason, we are apt to appear before the 
world as insincere when those in responsible places raise 
the cry of aggression only when it affects our own sphere 
of interests, or when it touches our fluctuating money 
market. 

When we turn to the state of affairs on the German side, 
experience has taught without any doubt that the German 
Chancellor and his associates in their broken faith cannot 
be trusted. But in making this charge, we need to remind 
ourselves that we are thinking in philosophic terms which 
they do not recognise. There is no reason for them to 
suppose that we place any more faith in their word than 
they do themselves. The pledged word in their opinion 
is not more than a convenience which will continue to 
bind only as long as it serves the purpose for which it was 
given, or till such time as they are strong enough to defy 
hostility. Moreover, Hitler evidently regards himself as 
the embodiment of the German will to power which by 
every means must mould and alter the world to suit itself. 


1! De Indis, III, 1. The definition of Gaius is ‘ Quod vero 
naturalis ratio inter omnes homines constituit, id apud omnes 
pereque custoditur vocaturque jus gentium ’ (D.Lib. I. tit. I, ix). 
Vitoria substitutes gentes in the sense of nations for homines. 
Cf. Vitoria and the Conquest, by Honorio Mujfioz, O.P., pp. 133, 
134; La Justice, by M.-S, Gillet, O.P., p. 221. 
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This idea contains within it the notion of an evolutionary 
process which terminates at world domination. The Ger- 
man will alone, therefore, is made the measure of necessity 
and law, working itself out in a world-history determined 
by fate.’* When these aspirations are made concrete and 
come into conflict with the outer world of other nations, 
struggle and conflict are the unavoidable result. It may 
be admitted by National Socialists that other states also 
possess their own national features and special interests 
established likewise by their arbitrary wills, but in the 
Nordic view there is no room for a universally common 
law governing relations between themselves or with Ger- 
many because there is no supreme authority over them all. 
In the opinion of Dr. Micklem, ‘ National Socialism as a 
philosophy or religion is a pure Immanentism; it recog- 
nizes no God outside, or other than, its own inner demands 
and wishes.’ '* Right is therefore the will and the might 
of the German State. 

It follows, then, that when clashes of interest arise be- 
tween Germany and other states, there is no possibility of 
settlement for outstanding diiferences, in the last resort, 
except by war. Peaceful discussion and appeals to treaties 
are no longer useful, for even international agreements 
may be and are being broken by Germany with impunity 
whenever she judges them to be obsolete through changed 
conditions. This so-called Hitlerism, which is applied 
Hegelianism in tone, is at the root of the issue with which 
the world is in conflict and which the Allies are resolved 
to smash. 

The evolutionary conception of the state requires that 
international law should be dynamic to meet changing cir- 


"2 In the words of Dr. Micklem, ‘According to the National 
Socialist conception the ‘‘honour’’ of Germany would appear to 
be more particularly expressed in the refusal to brook any limi- 
tation upon national destiny as Germans read their destiny ’ 
(National Socialism and the Roman Catholic Church, p. 62). 


13 [bid., p. 61. 
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cumstances and needs. There is nothing sacrosanct about 
the static quality of law and treaty, and the Pope in the 
encyclical already quoted acknowledges that they may re- 
quire modification with the passage of time and the sub- 
stantial change of circumstances. Though the remedy is 
to be found in the timely recourse to frank discussion. But 
in the Nazi view of their destiny they are the makers and 
judges of circumstances and needs to which all else must 
yield. International law, then, becomes a dead letter for 
them whenever it stands in the way of their self-determined 
aspirations, or whenever the changes which they have 
wrought in achieving their aims renders law or treaty auto- 
matically obsolete. The Nazi method of achieving this 
purpose when others withstand them is to exert force. It 
is evident, therefore, that some further guarantee is re- 
quired before it is possible to assume that there is anything 
more than a verbal community of principle between Ger- 
many and ourselves. Moreover, the fact outstanding is 
that Germany actually has taken the law in her own hands 
and has endeavoured by violence to change circumstances 
in such a way that there is no alternative for others but 
either to bow to the violent change or to resist it. 

But the negative aim of destruction, even if achieved, 
will not rebuild a broken social order without a positively 
constructive plan. Collective security as a condition of 
permanent peace will be but a vain hope, unless an attempt 
is made to reinstate true moral and Christian values in 
accordance with which may be established a better world- 
order. In the words of the Holy Father, ‘to hope for a 
decisive change exclusively from the shock of war and its 
final issue is idle as experience shows . . . safety does not 
come to peoples from external means, from the sword, 
which can impose conditions of peace but does not create 
peace. Forces that are to renew the face of the earth should 
proceed from within, from the spirit. Once the bitterness, 
and the cruel strifes of the present have ceased, the new 
order of the world, of national and international life must 
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THE SANCTION OF WAR 15 
rest no longer on quicksands of changeable and ephemeral 
standards that depend only on the selfish interest of groups 
and individuals. No, they must rest on the unshakable 
foundation, on the solid rock of natural law and divine 
revelation.’ ** 

Whatever the results may be of the present conflict, the 
stern alternative lies before this country now, either to fight 
on for national independence in the upholding of the rule 
of international law, or to yield with dishonour to the 
violent domination of the German will to power. One 
day, we may hope and pray, perhaps not far distant, there 
may be a rude awakening to the world, in the discovery 
that the true soul of Germany lies not in her lawless rulers, 
but within the breasts of the German people. It is this 
hope which will enable us to think and say with courage 
and sincerity, that we are not at enmity with the German 
people, but only with the régime that holds them in bon- 
dage and had become a menace to the civilized world, 
where not force, but law and justice must reign. 


AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 


Summi Pontificatus. 
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PATRIOTISM AND THE LIFE OF 
THE STATE 


THERE must be many to-day whose minds are troubled 
because they find it impossible to accept without reserva- 
tion the opinions and the policy which have been generally 
adopted with regard to the war, and because, in conse- 
quence, their patriotism—their love of their patria and 
desire to serve it—cannot find, at least without much self- 
searching, the outlet which the majority have accepted. 
Are they to resign themselves to the idea that this mental 
tension is inevitable; to the idea that they must seem, and 
be, less patriotic than those who can accept the situation 
without any misgivings or detachment of mind? 

The question, if it is considered adequately, reveals 
itself as a very large and very deep one; for it involves far 
more than the particular problem of war, and leads back 
to the ultimate principles of human society. Before 
attempting such a general consideration, however, we may 
note two particular preliminary points, since they seem to 
show that the presence even of the complete non-partici- 
pant is not without its value to a nation in days such as 
these. 

In the lively correspondence which is being carried on 
in so many newspapers and reviews to-day concerning pre- 
sent war aims and a future peace settlement, there is re- 
current emphasis on the difficulty of thinking clearly and 
acting justly at the end of a long conflict. In The Times 
of Thursday, October 12th, for example, a correspondent, 
arguing for a constructive examination of an offer of peace, 
wrote: * There is a queer hush, and western Europe is still 
at the cross-roads. Within a week or two all this may have 
changed. Hatreds which are still fluid may have become 
rationalized and synthetized into a religion, and then good 
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citizens’ will no longer be able, and will not even try, to 
distinguish between reason and treason.’ What does that 
imply, for the Christian? The Christian must hope, what- 
ever his views of the war may be, that out of it may even- 
tually come, not simply victory for his country, but a peace 
that is just. The question immediately presents itself: 
how guarantee that the peace terms suggested or imposed 
by the victors will be just if by that time it has become 
impossible to ‘ distinguish between reason and treason,’ to 
consider the position objectively’? It is precisely here 
that the non-participant may do invaluable service both 
to his own country and to the world. Precisely because 
standing outside the conflict, he is likely to find less diffi- 
culty than those actively involved, in avoiding the passions 
aroused by war, and in preserving his objectivity of judge- 
ment. In a better position to avoid war psychosis, he is 
in a better position to retain the untrammelled use of 
reason. He is therefore in a position to help in the promo- 
tion of that just—objectively just—and constructive peace 
for which as a Christian he is bound to hope. It may be, 
of course, that he will be howled down: but at least it 
will not then be his fault that he has not served his country. 

A second points suggests itself. “ Hatreds which are still 
fluid may have become rationalized.’ The function of the 
non-participant is not confined to the end of hostilities. 
For the Christian, few things are so important as the avoid- 
ance of hatred; and again, in the heat of warfare few things 
are so difficult. We need, if the war is to be prolonged and 
if we are to remain Christians in more than name, we need 
the voice of reason and charity, lest we lose our mental 
balance and our Christian attitude of mind. 

From the Christian point of view, then, the presence of 
the non-participant is of no small importance even in the 
actual prosecution of war; for he particularly is in a posi- 
tion to safeguard, or to help in safeguarding, those things— 


1 The phrase ‘ good citizens ’ may be noted : it will recur later. 
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the just end, the reign of charity—which we must above 
all seek. But the question is much wider, and deeper, 
than that, and demands a further analysis. 
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Let us start from fact. ‘There is, in human societies, a 
deep-rooted antinomy, a tension, which arises from the 
inevitable clash of the two principles—in theory comple- 
mentary, in practice competitive—on which society is built. 
Aristotle defined life as motus ab intrinseco, movement 
springing from within; the definition is as applicable to 
society as to an individual. A society is alive only if, and 
in so far as, it is moving, evolving, casting off old and out- 
worn forms, and adopting new. In other words, the life 
of society is expressible in terms of its own creativity, and 
self-creativity: it is alive if it is ceaselessly making and re- 
making itself. It does so, of course, only through the 
vitality, and dynamism, and creativity of its members. ‘That 
is the first principle. On the other hand, the life of society 
is possible only when it is safeguarded by law. Here is 
meant not only law in the sense of immanent and unchang- 
ing principles of growth, but positive law also: those estab- 
lished conventional rules the object of which is to ensure 
order through uniformity and stability. Now in theory 
the principles of life and law are complementary; because 
the immutable laws (natural and divine) are in fact the 
necessary principles of growth and life—abrogate them, 
and you abrogate life; while positive laws are intended to 
meet definite circumstances and conditions of life, and, 
therefore, of themselves postulate that when those circum- 
stances and conditions change, the laws will change also. 
But in practice there is tension; because there is, inevit- 
ably it would seem, a time lag between the movement of 
life and the movement of law. So the established legal 
conventions come to be regarded as a kind of vested in- 
terest, to be opposed and destroyed in the name of freedom 
and life as the economic vested interests are to be opposed 
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in the name of freedom and justice. We need not look far 
for a striking example: the ideological clash between Nazi 
and democratic thought has at its roots the conviction, on 
the Nazi side, that the democratic view of world society is 
static: a determination to uphold a legally established state 
of affairs regardless of the movement of life, the change of 
conditions, and therefore the demands of justice (for justice 
demands that law should not stifle but safeguard life); on 
the democratic side, that the Nazi view is dynamism run 
mad: a determination to alter the condition of things with- 
out any regard for that legal structure on which the whole 
of human society is built, and without which it must sink 
into chaos. ‘The Nazi attack on reason is due not least to 
its identification of reason, not with law (which would be 
accurate), but with this static view of law. Thus the con- 
flict between Nazism and the democracies can be simplified 
into an opposition between dynamic and static. With the 
rights or wrongs of such a simplification as statement of 
fact we are not here concerned; its invalidity as a statement 
of theory is sufficiently shown by the presence in the Cove- 
nant of the League (the legal structure of society) of Article 
XIX, the object of which was precisely the promotion of 
peaceful change. What does concern the present context, 
however, is this: that Nazism, while violently opposing 
what it regards as the unjustiliably static character of law, 
itself imposes a static régime which is far more ruthless 
and far more complete. Its watchword is vitality, dynam- 
ism; but vitality and dynamism are incompatible with rigid 
uniformity, with the levelling of all life to an imposed con- 
ventional pattern. Yet this levelling is of the essence of 
Nazism. As we shall see, society lives and grows through 
the dialectic of conformity and non-conformity, of stan- 
dardization and originality, of the static and the dynamic. 
The thesis is the legally regulated uniformity of the many, 
such legal uniformity being pro bono publico in the sense 
that without its establishment there wouid be no order; 
and order is the condition of creative activity. But it 
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should be regarded, not as an end in itself, but as, precisely, 
the condition of, and means to, creative activity. That 
creative activity, on the part of the few, is the antithesis. 
From the two things together is born, and re-born, endless- 
ly, the synthesis of the new society. Nazism condemns itself 
to sterility by posing its thesis and prohibiting the required 
antithesis. It establishes, by force, its regulated unifor- 
mity. It prohibits the creative activity of the non-con- 
former. The scientific genius, the artist, who cannot run 
to type, must be expelled or destroyed. There is no room 
for the Einsteins, the Freuds, the Walters. Compelling 
uniformity in the vain hope of thus achieving unity, 
Nazism dooms itself to self-destruction, because it expels 
from its own body the principle of vital change, and there- 
fore of life itself 

This dialectic is of immediate relevance; and demands 
a closer examination. The Covenant of the League of 
Nations, with its Article XIX, is an excellent illustration 
of the fact that law, positive law, must always look beyond 
itself: must always legislate for its own supersession for 
the safeguarding of life. In practice, the law-element in 
society tends not to do so; the danger, at least, is that it 
will tend to petrify.? 

Petrification means two things; it means the reduction 
of everything, and particularly everybody, to a common 
level; and it means reducing everything to a state of 
quasi-permanency, to immobility. The two things are 
connected. The end of social organization is not immo- 
bility but creative evolution; but the condition of crea- 
tive evolution is personal freedom, and personal freedom 
means freedom to pursue a personal destiny; and personal 
destinies are irreducible to a common level because per- 


2 The ‘ law-element ’ may henceforth be referred to, for the 
sake of brevity, as ‘ law’ simply ; but includes (a) positive laws ; 
(b) all the established conventions, etc., which go to make up 
the standard of normality in society. 
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sonalities, and personal capabilities, are irreducible to a 
common level. Quite apart, then, from the fact that, as 
Pops Pius XI put it, ‘ society is for man, and not vice versa,’ 
and looking at the thing from the point of view of society 
alone, it becomes clear that the achievement of standard- 
ized uniformity is the last thing that society should attempt 
for its own good. A moment’s reflection on the verdict of 
history is sufficient to reveal the truth of the fact. How 
have societies become great? Always through the work— 
the pioneer work—of their geniuses in the various depart- 
ments of life; and the genius is the man who is essentially 
incapable of standardization, incapable of reducing himself 
to a common level. It is a commonplace to say that he is 
‘in advance of his times’; but the commonplace is worth 
recalling, because of its accuracy. The genius is in advance 
of his times precisely because he is the herald of a new 
order, a new synthesis, which emerges from the clash be- 
tween the thesis of ordered society and the antithesis which 
he himself provides to it. His is the dynamism without 
which his society is doomed to remain irremediably static, 
and therefore to decay. 

It is important to notice that the genius, or rather the 
type to which, as we shall see, he belongs and of which he 
is the outstanding example, is not anti-social. There are 
four types of men. There is the ‘social’ type: the man 
who fits naturally, and who therefore ought so to fit, into 
the existing framework of law, to live harmoniously on 
the common level. Because normal, it does not follow at 
all that he is mediocre; on the contrary, his creativity may 
be great; but it is best exercised in a setting of conformity 
to standard, and for that reason it will not as a rule serve 
the dynamic of society. Secondly, there is the ‘ sub-social ’ 
type: in which is comprised those who are not fitted for 
life in society at all, owing to mental or other deficiency. 
Thirdly, there is the ‘ anti-social’ type: the men who de- 
vote their energies to the destruction, in greater or less 
degree, of society, the criminals. Finally, there is the 
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‘ extra-social ’ type; and this category comprises those who, 
like the anti-social, do not (in this case, cannot) accept the 
normal standards, but unlike them seek, whether conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, not to destroy but to create, not to 
prey upon society, but to serve it. Confusion between the 
last two types is of course possible, and not infrequent per- 
haps, among the unimaginative: precisely because the 
extra-social individual serves society by opposing, either 
actively or at least passively, the accepted norms, he is 
sometimes regarded as opposing society itself, or at any rate 
things which are sacrosanct, and essential to society. Actu- 
ally, he is destructive exactly in the sense in which a man 
who clears away the dead brushwood from a growing plan- 
tation is destructive, or in which mortification is destruc- 
tive: he is destroying the dead or the death-bringing in 
order to create life. 

But in order to do this vitally important work, must he 
necessarily be extra-social? Is the abnormality of the 
genius anything more thana pose? The question prompts 
an important distinction. There are people who appar- 
ently cannot keep an appointinent, cannot keep to the right 
side of the road, cannot answer letters punctually, cannot 
do all the ordinary things that conventional civilized life 
demands of them: are they to be regarded as belonging to 
the extra-social type, so that their non-conformity is to be 
excused as subserving the higher end of the dynamism of 
society? Not necessarily: it may be merely the careless- 
ness of discourtesy, the non-conformity of laziness, of an 
inferiority feeling or an inferiority complex, any one of a 
hundred very ordinary psychological factors to be found 
in the character of an ordinary individual of the social 
type. The true extra-social individual is in very different 
case. He cannot conform to standard, not because of some 
psychological or moral disability which ought to be cured, 
but simply because if he did he would be false to himself. 
And being false to himself he would be renegade to truth, 
and so to God. 
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This impossibility of conforming is not always seen ex- 
plicitly as a problem of choice between personal destiny, 
truth, God, on the one hand, and social standards on the 
other. It may be simply a felt impossibility: a man will 
confess with humility and shame that he knows he ought 
to conform to standard requirements, and will not attempt 
to justify himself, though the onlooker, if he has any vision 
at all, will recognize that there is something of much 
greater value here than any conformity to standard could 
be. This is often, if not usually, the case with the genius. 
Ahead of his time, he sees what the normal type does not 
see: the fact that this or that established norm is dead and 
death-bringing; his work is to fashion the new forms; he 
cannot chain himself to a corpse, and he rightly refuses to 
do so; but his refusal is probably as instinctive as his accept- 
ance of his own destiny. On the other hand, the issue may 
in other cases appear in perfect, and perhaps terrible, luci- 
dity. This is more particularly the case with religious 
minds, or with conflicts in which religous or quasi-religious 
conventions are concerned. For then, unless the question 
has been thoroughly thrashed out, and the truth which lies 
behind it fully seen, the general problem fully resolved, the 
conflict will appear as a conflict of duties, and bring great 
suffering in its train. ‘I am expected to do this and this; 
I ought to do them; yet I know that there is something in 
all this with which I cannot, without violence to truth, 
concur; and equally I know that I have work to do which 
will serve what these things also are meant to serve; but my 
work is incompatible with them.’ That is a not uncom- 
mon dilemma; it is the dilemma from which this article 
began; and perhaps now an answer begins to be discernible 
to the question which was then asked. 

Before that answer can be discussed, however, there are 
two points of capital importance to be considered. 

So far, the genius has been taken as symbolizing the 
dynamic element in society, and therefore as symbolizing 
the principle which gives society its movement, its life. It 
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does not follow that the genius is always justified, or right. 
A large-scale observer, contemplating the tragi-comic evolu- 
tion of this unhappy planet, would be in a position to say 
at any given moment: ‘ The direction in which you ought 
to be moving, the synthesis which you ought to be creating 
out of your present, is this’; and no doubt he would per- 
ceive numbers of extra-social individuals working in a dif- 
ferent direction, towards a different synthesis. The genius 
may react against standards which are still vital, and accept 
others which are not; he may react against the right things 
for the wrong reasons. The most striking contemporary 
example has already been alluded to: the chief exponent 
of Nazism, who bears all the marks of the extra-social indi- 
vidual, not excluding his own faith in dynamism, is in fact 
imposing on his people, and other peoples, a complete and 
abject spiritual staticism which territorial dynamics can- 
not conceal. Yet even he—and this is the point of imme- 
diate relevance—even he may ultimately prove to have 
been the instrument of a necessary antithesis, since ulti- 
mately, if fortune favours our world, a more complete re- 
cognition of the nature of law, of its dynamic as well as 
its static character, may be born out of the present conflict. 
The extra-social individual may be wrong au premier plan 
and yet of vital importance au second plan. We live, not 
in an ideal world in which reason has only to speak in 
order to be obeyed, but in a world of stupidity and sin. 
In that real world, even mistaken dynamism is of value, 
since at least it keeps society fluid. The thing that is really 
hopeless, the thing that marks the end of an epoch, a civi- 
lization, a world, is static wrong-headedness without dyna- 
mic elements: an established standardization which is itself 
dead and which expels its only sources of rejuvenation. 
When that occurs, there is indeed every reason to write finis 
to the chapter, or to the book. 

But the genius—and this is the second point—the genius, 
or the outstanding extra-sociai individual, is only the most 
obvious member of a large group, of a whole type, in which 
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the vast majority are ordinary enough people, but not for 
that reason insignificant. And as individuals they should 
be judged in the light of the fact that it seems permissible 
to discern in them a sort of equivalent group conscious- 
ness, a common vision (or perhaps only presentiment) of 
the synthesis of the future or at least of the necessity for 
present antithesis. Securus iudicat orbis terrarum; but 
there are two worlds; and if the static world is the right 
judge of the things which affect only the immediate pre- 
sent, the dynamic world must have a voice in the things 
which affect the future. ‘T'o deny that voice is to foredoom 
the future. We are dealing still with the real, not the 
ideal; and in the real world it comes about, inevitably, that 
in every sphere the vested interests are static, of the social 
type. It is clear that, at least in pluribus, this must be so. 
A cross section at any given moment of the life of a society 
reveals an established, static order. Naturally, those are 
regarded as ‘good citizens,’ as sound members of that 
society, who unexceptionably obey the standards set at that 
particular moment. Naturally, again, the good citizens 
come as a rule in course of time to assume control of the 
life of the society; and for them their duty is clear: they 
must uphold the standards they have accepted and they 
must devote their energies to persuading or compelling 
others to accept them too. It is not in their nature. to 
sense the flux of things, to recognize the essential de iure 
impermanency of their society’s forms; on the contrary, 
they do all they can to turn the de facto semi-permanency 
of those forms into a de iure permanency. That is why, in- 
cidentally, we have found in our political experiments that 
democracy tends far too easily to become a mixture of 
bureaucracy and plutocracy: because bureaucracy is pre- 
cisely the rule of the good citizens, the social type, and that 
type, being static, feels no compulsion to change the econo- 
mic order that has come into being—and an economic 
order that ‘comes into being’ is fairly certain, human 
nature being what it is, to be plutocratic. When the static 
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order becomes unbearable, or when the static order is 
blamed for an unbearable state of affairs for which perhaps 
it is not primarily responsible, there is rebellion, and the 
dynamic elements achieve power for a time. Then there 
is excitement; and usually catastrophe. Because the dyna- 
mic has vision, but is impatient where means are con- 
cerned. The dynamic type alone is as incapable of good 
government as the static. One often enough hears it said 
of a man that he has been given a position of authority be- 
cause he is a ‘ good administrator’: a good administrator 
is one of the last people who should be given the govern- 
ance of the life of a society. On the other hand, the extra- 
social individual is incapable, alone, of guiding the desti- 
nies of a society, because he is constitutionally incapable of 
administration. The former has executive skill, the latter 
vision: only in the combination of the two is society safe.° 
And that is why, if another parenthesis may be permitted, 
the form of government most likely to bring happiness to 
man is that of a king assisted by ministers; for the minis- 
ters, of social type, can best perform the executive tasks of 
administration, while the king, being extra-social because 
* extra-class,’ and therefore alone in the kingdom likely to 
sense the needs of the people as a whole, has the vision to 
supply the dynamic pattern on which an administration 
can be based without fear of the petrifaction that attends 
on bureaucracy. 

Let us return to first principles. ‘Society is not for man, 
but vice versa.’ An established order is not an end, but 


3 There are, of course, numbers of individuals who combine, 
in varying degrees, the characteristics of social and extra-social 
types—just as, for that matter, there are individuals who are 
of mixed social and anti-social, or extra-social and anti-social, 
types. (To speak of types at all is inevitably to approximate, 
because ultimately individuals defy classification.) Such indi- 
viduals, then, often make sufficiently adequate leaders or rulers; 
but the individual who combines, perfectly, the qualities of 
social and extra-social types, though he is certainly to be found, 
would seem to be extremely rare. 
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a means. A society in which the individual person is sac- 
rificed, or standardized, in order to preserve intact the neat 
delineations of an established conventional order is a mon- 
strosity. The office of authority is not to do violence to 
individuals that an established order may remain un- 
changed; but to do violence, whenever necessary, to the 
established order so as to meet the changing needs of indi- 
viduals. Society is for man. There has been in this coun- 
try a tradition of political theorizing in which the guiding 
thought has been to reduce the control of individuals by 
the State to the absolute minimum, to the negative ‘ hin- 
dering of hindrances’ to the freedom of the individual. 
The truth in the theory is clear enough; the criticism that 
suggests itself against it is that a negative office is not 
enough; and that the State should promote, and not merely 
defend, the material opportunities for a full personal life. 
It is necessary, also, to guard against the danger of indivi- 
dualism by insisting on the duty of the individual to serve 
the society of which he is a member; in the Christian view 
of things, the individual achieves that perfection which 
it is the office of society to make materially possible, by 
basing his conduct on the principle not of selfishness but 
of self-giving, and of self-giving not least in the sense of 
service of his society. But there are two ways of serving 
society. A man can serve society by giving it what it asks. 
He can serve it by giving it what it needs. And the extra- 
social individual need not fear that in remaining faithful 
to himself he is being faithless to his society: for by being 
faithful to his own dynamism he is being faithful to 
society’s greatest need, the need of life. 

Society, then, owes a debt to the extra-social individual, 
not only in the general sense in which society is always 
for man and not vice versa, but in particular because of the 
vital contribution which the extra-social individual makes 
to society. If it is a crime to attempt to impose standardiza- 
tion upon him, it is a stupidity to ask of him the contribu- 
tion which is made naturally by the social individual. It 
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is a stupidity, because it is shallow, to say that when Eng- 
land expects every man to do his duty, his service to society, 
she expects every man to do the standardized duty set by 
the static. For though on a short view that may seem rea- 
sonable, and necessary; and though in a time of crisis it 
may be necessary to co-opt into the task of preserving the 
static all who, -vithout violence to truth, can be co-opted: 
still it remains that there are some who cannot in fact be 
so co-opted without violence to truth, and that it is bad 
policy—and certainly very bad theology—to sacrifice the 
long view to the short, to attempt to make sure of an im- 
mediate objective at the expense of dooming a more re- 
mote but more vital objective to failure. The business of 
the State—or, in general, of authority in any society—is 
twofold. It must uphold and preserve the rule of law: 
primarily, of course, of the immutable laws divine and 
natural, but also of positive human laws as the condition 
of an ordered society. But where these latter laws are con- 
cerned, it must start from the principle that society (and 
therefore the conventions of society) are for man and not 
vice versa, and also from the cognate derivative principle 
that such law looks always beyond itself to its own super- 
session, since the essence of all good law is that it either is 
or can become, not an externally imposed standard, but 
the expression of an immanent growth. Secondly, autho- 
rity must safeguard the freedom of the dynamic element in 
its life, not merely because society is for man, but because 
the life of society demands that freedom, and is impossible 
without it. And to safeguard the freedom of the extra- 
social individual means, among other things, not to de- 
mand of him the service of the social individual, since such 
a service would be in fact not only a sin against truth, but 
a loss to society itself. 


Application to the particular problem of the present 
struggle will now, perhaps, present little difficulty. We 
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look at the problem primarily from the Christian point of 
view, from the point of view of the Church. What has 
been said above with reference to human society is true, 
with reservations, of the Christian society. With the im- 
mutabilities of natural and divine law go, in this case, the 
infallible teachings of the Church and its unchanging com- 
mandments. It remains none the less that the life of the 
Church, too, is in a sense expressible in terms of dialectic. 
Infallibility is not magic: it guides principally by declar- 
ing true the doctrinal elucidations in which the mind of 
the Church, prepared by the long dialectic of discussion, 
makes clearer and more explicit the content of the deposit 
of faith. Dogma is never the result of a sudden and un- 
suspected incursion of an infallible voice, speaking as 
though from the void. It is the end of a process. It canon- 
izes elucidations of truth that have been debated by theo- 
logians, and, still more important, have been lived by the 
faithful. Hence, there is here too a dialectic, guarded, 
in a way in which the dialectic of merely human societies 
is not, by the hand of God, but a dialectic none the less, 
in which thesis and antithesis endlessly combine to fashion 
new syntheses, the conscience of Christendom ceaselessly 
grows to new insights and deeper visions. Here as else- 
where there is the static element, and there is the dynamic; 
here as elsewhere, the need for the diverse contributions 
of each. Here, as elsewhere, the extra-social individual 
plays his part, and the social his. And while the Papacy 
because of its unique character falls outside the present 
discussion, and would do so even were the Popes not, as 
they have so often been, human personalities so great as to 
defy the divisions of classification, still there are to be found 
within the Church, because it is a human society as well as 
a divine, the tensions, the need of understanding of diverse 
types, the possibilities of misapprehension and therefore 
of loss to society as well as to individual, that exist else- 
where. 

Intellectually, the Church is a democracy to the extent 
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that infallibility means the canonization of truths that have 
already been lived. In recent times, Christian society has 
been much occupied with the question of war; and its dis- 
cussions are a striking example of the dialectic of its life. 
The synthesis—-and this is the tragedy—the synthesis has 
not been reached in time: thesis and antithesis confront 
one another. It is no discourtesy to either side to say that 
it is the social type that makes up the cne camp, the extra- 
social the other. One is not attempting to argue here that 
the Christian pacifist, representing in this context the dyna- 
mic element, is to be regarded as looking forward to, and 
preparing, with an insight denied to the opposite camp, a 
future synthesis in which truth will be more deeply and 
more completely seen. ‘That may or may not be so. The 
important fact for the moment is that this confrontation of 
different points of view is—we take sincere conviction for 
granted—a confrontation of different types: and each type 
must obey its destiny.‘ Each type has its service to give. 
There must, first of all, then, be deep respect on each side 
for the other. A pagan dynamic may be scornful of the 
static; a pagan static may be scandalized by the dynamic. 
With Christians this ought not to be so. Secondly, the 


* It 1s of course a simplification to speak of two points of view 
in a matter in which there is an almost infinite variety, and gra- 
dation, of views. But such a simplification is unavoidable, and 
must be excused; the more especially as in the present context 
what is of immediate relevance is less the precise character of 
the views held than the personalities—rather, the general atti- 
tude of mind, and therefore the type of character in general—of 
those who hold them. 

It may be added that in this confrontation the moral theo- 
logian, in the narrow sense, does not appear. As a person he 
will belong to the one camp or the other; precisely as moral 
theologian, his office is to inquire into and elucidate the nature 
of a present problem as present, to examine the incidence of 
general principles on particular facts. He may, indeed, find 
himself ranged, as theologian, on this side or on that; but it 
will be not as moral but as dogmatic theologian, as a Christian 
thinker concerned with the life of the Church. 
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social type must not expect of the extra-social a service it 
cannot give, nor ignore nor under-estimate the service it can 
give and is giving. ‘There is no reason to suppose that one 
side is more patriotic than the other, since both sides love, 
and serve, the patria. ‘The unpatriotic man is the man 
who ranges himself on one side or the other, it matters 
little which, for untruthful motives: for selfishness, or 
human respect, or slothfulness, or pride. 

The réle of the non-participant cannot, in good faith, 
be artificially assumed. The social type cannot suddenly 
decide to become extra-social, any more than the extra- 
social can decide to become social. ‘These types represent 
ineradicable exigencies; and must be respected as such. 
Nor is the réle of the non-participant, either in this present 
context or in any other, ene 10 be envied. Clearly, nothing 
could be more shallow and unintelligent than to represent 
the non-participant as slothfully enjoying a luxurious in- 
activity at the expense of the industrious patriot. In gen- 
eral, it is relatively easy to accept the social réle, to accept 
the established standards, obey the established conventions. 
That way lie reputation and esteem and, no doubt, honour- 
able promotion. The other way is the way of opposition 
often enough and of suspicion; of persecution perhaps, or 
at least of disesteem. Even in the particular question here 
considered, the labour and the suffering is far from being 
all on one side. It should not be necessary to say so; but 
in times such as these it is not unlikely that truths such 
as these may be forgotten. 

No matter what we may think about war, there is one 
thing that we miust all, as Christians, hope for and pray 
for: that God, who ‘writes straight with crooked lines,’ 
may bring forth from the present a future in which the 
possibility of a truly Christian order shall not be so remote. 
We are in the depths of a tragic dialectic. Superficially, 
it is the clash of rival countries and rival ideologies. But 
let us make no mistake. The deepest dialectic is that 
which is taking place, not between the nations, but in the 
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nations: the dialectic in which Christians, in whatever 
country they may be, are groping slowly, and perhaps 
blindly, towards a new birth. In that flux and turmoil we 
need, under God, the help of both types, both elements, 
static and dynamic. We need, if our world is doomed to 
crumble, the help of those who will cling fast to the struc- 
ture of law, to the established ways, to the accepted stan- 
dards, lest we find ourselves deprived of them and left in 
chaos. But we need equally the help of those whose eyes 
are on the distant huls; who cannot labour for the present 
as the present would have them do because they are labour- 
ing for the future; who see perhaps, for that very reason, 
more clearly the possibilities for good and for evil in the 
order that is to come; and who, determined that the new 
Christendom shall be a Christendom nearer to the heart 
of Christ than was the old, are giving all the labour and the 
pain of their spirit, as their conscience prompts them, to 
the service of the Light. 


GERALD VANN, O.P. 
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COSMIC PRAISE 


Divine praise and adoration form the heart of religion. 
As the plot gives life and meaning to the varied characters 
and actions in the novel, so adoration co-ordinates the many 
and varied elements of religion and gives them life. And 
by religion we mean something more than looking pious 
on Sundays or giving half-a-crown to a beggarman. Reli- 
gion is not a vestment put over the individuality of the 
man, nor is it a particular type of action; it is not even 
the special preserve of man. He may like to think that 
he alone of all creation can praise God and that the rest 
of nature is irreligious, but if he does so he will delude 
himself. For religion pierces to the very depths of being, 
not merely of man’s being, but of all created being. Ac- 
cording to St. ‘Thomas, to reverence the one God for one 
specific reason is the proper action of religion, and that 
one specific reason is that God is the first principle of crea- 
tion and of the government of all things.’ God the creator 
and director of the universe is the object of religion, so that 
the whole universe, according to the most fundamental 
principles of its being, takes some part in religion. God 
created the universe for his glory, and the universe as a 
whole, not man alone, glorifies him as its Creator and 
Governor. 

By a glance at God’s creating and governing activity we 
see that the whole of created being and every individual 
created being lie in absolute dependence upon the Creator 
for all that they are and for all that they do. They are 
wholly caused by God not only in the initial moment of 
their coming into existence, but throughout every instant 
of that existence. Every individual electric light in the 
town depends for its current upon the central power station 
—the source of ali the light of the town; so the reality of 


1 Summa Theol., Ilallae 81, 3. 
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every created thing depends upon the one Source of all 
Reality. All that is real or positive about the stone we 
kick in the street depends here and now upon the Creator. 
Even the kick itself receives its impulse from the first 
Mover, and the impetus of the stone moving across the 
street is carried forward by the First Cause. The universe 
is only in so far as it is from God; it is real only in so far as 
it has its reality from God. This universal dependence 
upon God constitutes the very universe itself and consti- 
tutes all that is in it. The creature is simply an incarnate 
dependency, a materialized act of obedience; as a recent 
French writer has put it: ‘ Nous ne sommes qu’une sou- 
mission qui a pris corps.’ Every creature is through its 
relation to God from whom it receives not only its existence 
but its nature and all that is real and positive about it; and 
this relation to God is the foundation of religion and an 
essential adoration. ‘Religion,’ says St. Thomas, ‘ strictly 
implies the order to God; for it is to him that we ought 
principally to be bound as to an unfailing principle.’ * 
The whole universe is in its very essence bound and or- 
dered to God, whom it thus worships and adores by sub- 
jecting itself to Him who holds it in the palm of his hand, 
and enlivens it with the breath of his mouth. The whole 
universe is instinct with the praise of God. 

lf we would see how this cosmic praise is realized we 
must follow the same train of thought and turn our minds 
to the act of creation. ‘In the beginning was the Word,’ 
‘.... and all things were made by him and without him 
was made nothing.’ Both evangelist and philosopher have 
taught us that. But revelation was required to show us 
that the Word, before anything that was made, was the con- 
substantial glory of the Father. The Word glorified and 
praised the principle of Godhead in perfect equality and 
unity of nature; He was the uncreated and infinite Glory. 
Yet with the divine hunger of Absolute Goodness God 


2 Ibid., 81, 1. 
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willed that there should be another glory in the infinitely 
lower order of created being, where the one Idea of God, 
boundless in its content, should be reflected by a vast mul- 
tiplicity of immaterial and material creatures spread out 
ss the | on the scene of space and time. Together these creatures 
iverse | were to construct a created Idea of the Godhead, expressing 
far as | in a complex whole the reflection of that glory expressed 
dence | in the infinite simplicity of the Word. So all things were 
onsti- F created in the Word for the glory of God. All things de- 
inate | pended on Him with the subjection of religious adoration, 
recent — and according to this grand plan of the universe their task 
© Sou- F was to co-operate in a united hymn of praise. ‘Thus God 
gh its | Himself is the first exemplar of all things,’ * and all things 
tence | in their dependence on the unique prototype must needs 
; and | adore by showing forth ‘the figure of His substance’ in 
nd an | created mode. 
rictly The individual creature, then, is but a speck of colour 
ought | on the completed canvas. In itself it can but emphasize 
ple.’ * | the limitations of its particular perfection. Its perfection, 
id or- | it is true, is to be found in the Word in Whom it was 
; sub- | created. But in the Word all perfections exist in such an 
hand, } utterly higher mode of infinitude that the creature seems 
whole } wholly incapable of representing the Word and thus glori- 
fying the Godhead even in the created order. The indi- 
d we | vidual creature does not adore singly, but in its relations 
ninds | with the whole of the rest of the created universe, just as 
Vord,’ } the speck of colour plays its part in relation to all the other 
t him | colours on the canvas. Together, in their lights and shades, 
have | in their broad and narrow contours, the colours reflect in 
w US | the realms of paint the one image of the artist’s mind; 
¢ con- | and, if he is a good artist, they glorify him. In order, 
1 and } therefore, to give fitting praise to God in the created order 
y and } it was necessary to have inequality, multiplicity and suc- 
slory. | cession to mirror the unique and eternal ‘ Glory’ Who is 
God } co-equal with the Father. There must be many things of 
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the same nature each with its own particular individuality, 
stretching out in succession across the ‘ moving image of 
eternity.’ Little Johnny Frog with his grandfather’s yellow 
spots, but with his mother’s crooked left foot, strikes out 
across the pond in his own inimitable way, and thus plays 
his little instrument in the orchestrated hymn of the uni- 
verse. But more than this, he plays his instrument just 
as perfectly when he is presently swallowed by the duck 
busily foraging on the other side of the pond. For there 
must be an ordered gradation in creatures. If all created 
natures were equal, there would be sheer static multiplicity 
of material, disorganized and unrelated for want of a prin- 
ciple of unity; and that could give no more fitting praise to 
God than the individual creature. By a law of continuity 
the whole universe is constructed on a plan of gradated and 
unequal beings from the lowest form of shapeless and inert 
matter to the highest type of spiritual and immaterial 
creatures. And in this hierarchy not only does the higher 
creature contain all that is most perfect in the lower orders, 
but also each order works for the betterment and perfec- 
tion of the order above it. 

Hence lower creation worships God not only by being 
what it is in dependence on the creative will of God, but 
also in ceasing to be when the order of succession or the 
higher order of being demands it. The universe progresses 
according to an ordered plan gradually working out in 
itself a more perfect reflection of the Word of God. Nor 
is this cosmic view destroyed when the scientists tell us that 
the universe, according to the law of entropy, is running 
down, expending and degrading its energy. That is the 
mechanist’s view of the situation, and the mechanist does 
not look whither the movement proceeds, but only whence 
it comes. It may be that the divine plan of succession in 
the material order works itself out according to a declining 
gradation of energy; but that does not rule out that other 
principle by which the lower always works for the higher. 
As energy dissipates itself it helps to perfect and carry for- 
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ward higher grades of being, and eventually to perfect those 
beings who, despite their physical construction, contain the 
undiminishable energy of an immaterial soul. Ultimately, 
then, the cosmic praise is unintelligible without the lord 
of the physical universe, the rational creature called man. 

The divine Word in the unity of the Godhead has eter- 
nally expressed or articulated the Glory of the Father. But 
without an intellectual creature in the physical universe 
there could be no articulated or expressed glory from 
material creation. Every creature would have worshipped 
the Creator by its very existence, but there could have been 
no co-ordinated scheme and the process of entropy would 
have seemed to weaken gradually the picture of the Word. 
The principle of the lower working always for the higher 
would have proved aimless, since there would have been 
no culmination to the process. The universe, then, in its 
worship needs two things; there must be a being, perfect 
in its own order, for which the whole could work as for 
the perfection of creaturely dependence, and an interpreter 
who could tell God the glory that dumb creation was offer- 
ing, thus imitating the way the Word tells the Glory of 
God. Man fulfills both these functions; he is the lord of 
the world and the ambassador of creation to the heavenly 
court. 

St. Thomas himself has left us a striking description of 
the place of honour held by the human body as the supreme 
masterpiece of God in the material universe, and the cul- 
mination of the whole. Perhaps it depends in its details 
upon the science of his day, but the main principle remains 
unchanged by the new biology. He says: ‘ The whole acti- 
vity of inferior nature terminates in man as the most per- 
fect. For we see that the activity of nature proceeds by 
gradation from simple elements, mixing them until it ar- 
rives at the most perfect type of mixture, which is in the 
human body. It is, therefore, necessary that the body 
which is united to a rational soul should have such a dis- 
position, namely that it be of the most temperate com- 
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plexion. And if any one will consider the particular dis- 
positions of the human body he will find that they are 
planned so that men may have the most perfect senses . . .’ ‘ 
St. Thomas continues by showing that man has the largest 
brain for the sake of the wide range of his imagination and 
memory, walks erect for the most perfect freedom of action, 
and soon. Man is the microcosm, for he contains in him- 
self all that is best in the universe. Everything is meant 
to work for his perfection. ‘That is the first element in the 
unification of cosmic praise, as the heavens and the earth 
are led to praise God through mankind. 

But this other, the immaterial element in man, not only 
explains the perfection of its instrument, the body. It 
also adds another perfection to his headship of creation, a 
perfection that raises the praise of God from the universe 
on toa higher plane. For man has a faculty that can iden- 
tify itself with the natures of all things, but first of all 
with the natures of the physical things of the universe. 
Within this one faculty he can gather together an infinite 
number of things, de-materializing them, co-ordinating 
them, watching their interconnections and relations one to 
the other, expressing truths about them and about their 
reference to the rest of reality. With his mind man can 
raise up the eternal spheres from the low planes of mere 
existence where all is silent and inarticulate. He can raise 
up every creature that has come forth from the creative 
treasures of the divinity. For he can place them on the 
supreme eminence of intelligibility where, in the deep and 
unfathomable mirror of intellect, they reflect the perfec- 
tions which they have from God and express in this im- 
material manner the glory that otheiwise they cannot utter. 
The mind has an infinite capacity and can know all things. 
But man does not get to know them in their material isola- 
tion, for his mind sees how they dovetail into each other, 
how the lower is included in the higher, how material suc- 


“De Anima, art. 8. 
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cession does not break identity of form. And thus he forms 
a vast synthesis of truth, leading up to and depending upon 
the One Truth, the Prima Veritas, in Whom all truths are 
contained in the simplicity of a unique Word. 

Thus in the scheme of creation man is the mouthpiece 
of the universe. He alone can give voice to the cosmic 
praise. Without him the heavens and the earth would 
dumbly obey in the core of their being the behests of the 
Only Reality, and in that sense they would adore; but out- 
side God there would be no unified expression of all the 
glory they contain. And man fulfills this ambassadorial 
post ina double manner. Firstly, as the perfect microcosm 
he sums up in itself all that is most perfect in the physical 
universe. In his active, conscious and wilful obeissance 
to the majesty of his Creator, he makes the obeissance of 
all that is implied in his being. By subjecting himself to 
the Maker of all things in his religious worship and adora- 
tion he subjects the whole of the universe and all it con- 
tains. Ultimately this element of worship depends on 
man’s willing submission to the Will of God, for while all 
below him must necessarily subject themselves to the Crea- 
tor simply by being what they are, his own particular being 
includes a free will which must subject itself in its own 
spontaneous way. Fundamentally, therefore, the worship 
of the universe is expressed in an act of man’s will. And 
when man, by his sin, refuses to praise God he is playing 
the traitor to the whole of nature. When, on the other 
hand, the unlettered washerwoman says, ‘Thanks be to 
God’ from her heart, or bends her knee in church, Mars 
and Jupiter stir in their courses, for they are being repre- 
sented at the court of heaven. 

This is man’s essential responsibility. It is this that he 
must first realize when considering the question of cosmic 
praise. But so long as the will is fixed in its religious 
adoration there is this other element of knowledge whereby 
the rational creature can reflect more perfectly the glory 
of the Divine Word. Here lies the divine vocation of the 
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upright scientist, philosopher or theologian. As such men 
increase in the knowledge of the construction and relations 
of all reality they increase in the knowledge of God, for 
every new aspect of reality that they discover reveals to 
them another aspect of the First Cause who made it and 
of whom it is the reflection. Every aspect of reality tells 
something new about God, but it does not tell it until some 
mind discovers it. The vast expanse of nature, the hidden 
depths of reality contain a myriad facts and truths not yet 
known and reflected in the mind of man, and all these 
things have not yet given voice to the adoration that lies 
in them. 

Such is the divine vocation of the learned. Yet few pay 
attention to it, since it requires an upright will consicous- 
ly directed to the Creator, its last end. This firm founda- 
tion of man’s will in the Will of God is an essentially pre- 
requisite, for otherwise the mind will stop at the discoveries 
it makes. It will rest content with them thinking that it 
has discovered all. Whereas unless it sees God and the 
triumphant praise of God in all, in the atom or the neo- 
lithic skull, in matter and form, or in the Good, the True, 
and the Beautiful, all these remain still inarticulate and 
frustrated in their ultimate purpose. The uprightness of 
the will leads the mind on to God to Whom the will is 
firmly attached. Only then can the mind see the gather- 
ing together of all things in the simple unity of God. When 
the mind sees the multiplicity of all things summed up in 
the Unity from which they all have come, only then has 
the universe as a whole expressed its praise in thrilled and 
awe-struck voice. The learned must, therefore, relate all 
that they know to the source of all. All the truths that 
they reveal must be brought under the penetrating light 
of the Prima Veritas. There can be no watertight com- 
partments in what they know; no science may be separated 
from the others and unrelated to them; there can be no 
parallel lines of truth, but all must converge on the one 
central point. 
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No single individual can, of course, achieve a world-view 
of reality that would give fitting expression to this cosmic 
praise—save Christ alone, the knower of all things and the 
centre of all praise. But then man is not meant to achieve 
any great work in individual isolation. His nature de- 
mands corporate activity; he must co-operate with his fel- 
lows. And the greater the work the more co-operation is 
demanded, and where all reality is to be known in a way 
analogous to the Increated Wisdom of the Word Himself, 
many must bring their contribution to the one common 
stock of human knowledge. All the sciences are planned 
out in a grand hierarchy under the headship of the one 
Truth. Deus scientiarum Dominus est. If the scholars 
would but play their part we could also say: Deus scien- 
tistarum Dominus est. God is the Lord of scientists who 
bring their special subjects and branches of knowledge to 
the one centre. The branches all grow from a single tree, 
and he who studies one branch should never forget the 
rest of the tree, where all the other scientists are labouring, 
nor the Ground whence the whole springs. Let those who 
seek and systematize the truth refrain from building high 
barriers round their particular studies, and from carrying 
the methods and principles of their own sciences into the 
domain of others. Let them recognize the conclusions of 
specialists in other subjects and the influence that these 
may have on their own work. If men of science and learn- 
ing would thus work together, with their minds fixed ulti- 
mately on the One Reality, then indeed would the universe 
and all it contains find a fitting expression for its praise 
through man, its ambassador. 


Caeli enarrant gloriam Dei, 

et opera manuum ejus annuntiat firmamentum. ° 
Dies diei eructat verbum, 

et nox nocti indicat scientiam.... 
In omnem terram exivit sonus eorum. 


ConraD PEpter, O.P. 


BLACKFRIARS 


ON THE DIVINE COMEDY! 


M. MaAsseron finds a very effective way of concluding 
his book on Dante by recalling the centenary celebrations 
that took place at Ravenna in 1921. It was only in the 
course of the preceding century that the body of the poet 
had been recovered from an ignominious hiding-place and 
restored to its rightful tomb. The homage which he now 
received was like the setting of a seal on his fame and 
status, like the raising of a definitive monument. Or it 
was like an act of canonisation, performed in the name of 
the whole civilised community of Europe. The ‘ Empire’ 
and the Church acted for the occasion in such perfect 
harmony as to make a sort of pageant representing what 
had been the highest earthly vision of the poet. Not that 
he could be deceived by any pageant. It was accordingly 
left to the Church to preside and to pronounce the solemn 
benediction. Pope Benedict XV despatched a cardinal le- 
gate and composed an Encyclical Letter. And M. Masseron 
is surely right in suggesting that this document deserves to 
be treated as still important: deserves at least to be read. 
Papal Encyclicals are not lightly composed, for the momen- 
tary purpose of mere long-distance speech making. To re- 
turn on the metaphor used above, one may say that the ‘ In 
Praeclara Summorum’ has something of the character of 
a brief of canonisation. (Among the papal documents for 
that year it is to be found placed precisely between two 
other Encyclicals composed in honour of St. Francis and 
St. Dominic.) 


1 Pour Comprendre La Divine Comédie. Alexandre Mas- 
seron. (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer; 32 fr.; Edition de Luxe, 
55 fr.) 

The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. ‘With translation 
and comment by John D. Sinclair. Two volumes: I, Inferno; 
II, Purgatorio. (London: John Lane, The Bodley Head; 
tos. 6d. each.) 
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The Pope addresses himself to ‘his dear children, to 
those within the Catholic world who are experts or students 
in Literature or the other fine arts.’ All due honour is 
paid to Dante’s artistic genius, but it is with Dante as a 
Catholic poet—or rather as the Catholic poet—that the 
Pope is naurally chiefly concerned. ‘One can admire the 
incredible grandeur and power of his genius, but at the 
same time it is obvious what a source of strength he found 
in the inspiration of his divine taith, so that in his greatest 
work (in the so properly termed Divine Comedy) all the 
splendour that belongs to art is as though further charged 
with the radiance of divinely revealed truth.’ The Comedy 
is represented as a sort of Summa of Catholic doctrine or 
as containing the essence of Catholic theology, philosophy 
and politics. But in particular the Encyclical fixes on two 
articles in Dante’s teaching which it considers to have 
special importance for us to-day. The first is comprised 
in his attitude to the Scriptures and to Tradition. To 
consider here only what may be intended by Dante’s atti- 
tude to the Scriptures:—A text is cited from the De Monar- 
chia, as follows: ‘Whereas many writers have been en- 
gaged in transcribing the Word of God, there has been 
only one authority throughout, namely God himself, who 
in expounding His gracious purpose has made use of a 
number of scribes.’ This statement may seem derogatory 
to the sacred writers, in reducing their réle to that of mere 
secretaries. But in a total view of the work of the Scrip- 
tures it is a fact that their réle is reduced to such a humble 
level. They are no longer co-authors with God, but tools 
of which He makes use in order to produce the material 
necessary for His total artistic achievement. Indeed, not to 
see that the Scriptures form a single, organic work of 
divine art is to lack a Catholic sense of their value and their 
meaning. Dante possessed this sense in its perfection; and 
it would appear that this is precisely what the Encyclical 
has in mind. 

It belongs to this right apprehension of the Scriptures 
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to find in them a certain absolute, self-contained meaning, 
as one does in any genuine work of art. For God has com- 
posed them as an organic unity—they are not a library 
of independent works. And He has composed them most 
freely, creatively. He does not here play the part of a 
commentator, the Scriptures do not enable us to find a 
revelational significance in the history they tell about, put- 
ting us on the track of Revelation, so to speak. They are 
Revelational. The sacred and significant history is the 
history they present to us, and as they present it. Accord- 
ingly it is not the proper, the adequate use of the Scriptures 
to treat them as providing historical indications that need 
to be followed up, completed, gone behind; but to take 
them as they are. The Scriptures are to be contemplated 
—to be ‘enjoyed.’ It is here that we have been led astray 
through our addiction to the practice of historical criticism. 
We set out to discover by comparative historical means the 
full truth concerning, let us say, the figure of Abraham; 
as though the Scriptures as such could be supplemented, 
reconstructed. We do not commit the solecism of re- 
writing Shakespeare by means of Holinshed. Ultimately 
of course the absolute quality of the work of the Scriptures 
infinitely transcends that which belongs to any work of 
art as such. The creativeness of Shakespeare in writing 
his plays is only a pale reflection of the creativeness with 
which the Holy Spirit has written the Scriptures: for this 
corresponds to, is the counterpart of the strict physical 
creativeness of God, whereby all events as well as all sub- 
stance are of His making. What He expresses in the 
Scriptures—the history of the preparation for and the com- 
ing of Christ—He has also made. The two parallel activi- 
ties of the Word of God. 

Dante’s appreciation of this self-contained, absolute 
value and meaning of the Scriptures is apparent in his 
whole manner of handling and applying them. It provides 
the true understanding of what would otherwise appear as 
an obsolete allegoric method of interpretation. A good 
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instance of his art is to be found in that sequence of cantos 
in the Purgatorio which describe the Earthly Paradise and 
the Pageant of Revelation. Here if anywhere his imagery 
might seem like a jungle of allegorism; but in fact it is a 
superb piece of realistic biblical exegesis that he has con- 
trived: he has succeeded in focussing a host of scriptural 
lights, in bringing together the first chapters of Genesis 
and the last chapters of the Apocalypse with the help of the 
prophets and the sapiential writers. The method is not 
one of allegorism, but of an appreciation of the internal, 
organic structure of the Bible, of the meaning (the quasi- 
symbolic meaning) which the parts acquire in relation to 
the whole, over and above their local isolated meaning. 
One does not read the Porter’s scene or the Witches’ scene 
in Macbeth without reference to the theme and climax 
of the whole play. So with the Scriptures, understanding 
that they are written throughout by the Holy Spirit, it 
becomes inevitable to see all that there precedes the com- 
ing of Christ as being in some way—whether ironically, 
pathetically, hopefully, or what-—pre-figurative of Him; 
and all that follows Him, as being post-figurative. It was 
in this way that the inspired writers of the New Testament 
interpreted the Old. It will not do to dismiss them as 
victims of some far-fetched method of rabbinic allegorism. 
Until we come to appreciate this sense of the Scriptures, 
they will remain for us something of a pedantic, moralistic 
burden; moreover, we shall lack one of the essential keys 
for understanding the Liturgy of the Church; we shall be 
like barbarians ignorant of the most sacred and intimate 
language in use in the City of God. 

The other point which the Encyclical underlines is 
Dante’s attitude to the authority of the Church and his con- 
ception of the relationship of Church to State. His rough 
handling of certain former pontiffs is frankly and charm- 
ingly dealt with. ‘And yet he inveighed against certain 
popes of his time with the utmost bitterness and contempt. 

But one must remember the cruel misfortunes he 
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suffered and be ready to forgive him if in the bitterness 
of his soul he somewhat lost his sense of proportion. For 
one thing, too, we can be sure that there was no lack of 
false and malicious rumour and misrepresentation to help 
inflame his anger. Moreover, it has to be admitted that 
at that time many unworthy things were to be met with 
among ecclesiasics which could only cause anguish and dis- 
gust in one so completely devoted to the Church as Dante. 
; However he may have attacked the hierarchy of 
the Church—and this whether justly or unjustly—certain- 
ly it was never in his mind to take away from the honour 
due to the Church as such or from the supreme authority 
belonging to the Holy See.’ 

But to turn to the more complex issue, to Dante’s con- 
ception of the nature of the relationship between Church 
and State. The Encyclical summarizes its approval as fol- 
lows: ‘Accordingly, although he held that the authority of 
the Emperor derived immediately from God, yet he also 
held that this truth “must not be interpreted in such a 
downright or literalist way as to exclude the further truth 
that the Roman Prince is nevertheless in his complete 
capacity subordinate to the Roman Pontiff (Inasmuch as 
the earthly happiness he stands for is subsidiary to eternal 
happiness.) An excellent argument, full of wisdom ’-— 
comments the Encyclical—‘ which if only it were now acted 
upon, in a proper religious spirit, would entail the hap- 
piest consequences for the well-being of society.’ 

This statement of the relationship between Church and 
State rests on a profound conception of the intrinsic natures 
of the two societies. The form which Dante assigned to 
the State, that of a universal Roman Empire welding the 
nations into a close organic unity comparable to that of the 
Church, is not of fundamental interest here. It is true 
that for all its political impracticability it embodies ideals 
of grand significance, is full of a symbolic truth that is en- 
duringly valid. But what supremely matters is Dante’s 
conception of the nature of the State as such. The theory 
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he offers is not in itself original; the originality comes from 
the vision and the inspiration of the poet. Dwelling on 
the fact of the divine institution of the State, and of its 
integration into the supernatural order, Dante sees the 
State as operating from within the realm of grace upon the 
world of nature. Whereas it is more commonly imagined 
as working from below, from outside of that realm; as 
though it came to meet the movement of grace, working up 
stream. He sees it, then, as working in line with the 
Church. For him the Emperor is a Messianic figure, a 
Saviour of his people, and the society he rules is thereby 
in process of coming down from heaven. The collabora- 
tion of Church and State is not simply parallel but inter- 
active, organically united and marvellously complex. The 
State is at the same time subordinate to the Church and in- 
dependent of her. For the Church being the specific in- 
strument and channel of grace, the State as working in the 
cause of grace—as a secular instrument of grace—is de- 
pendent on the higher co-operation of the Church at every 
point of its activity, throughout the whole course of its 
proper task of fitting men for the life of earthly citizenship. 
It is therefore in the condition of being immediately, con- 
tinuously, operatively, or technically subordinate to the 
Church. And yet it is not formally an instrument of the 
Church, by no means a department of the Church. Rather 
both Church and State are together instruments of the 
Kingdom of God, forces together active within the total 
organism of he Mystical Body of Christ—since it is the 
Church in her institutional, official, ‘administrative’ 
character that is alone envisaged here. The two societies 
co-operate as being united together in this total life of 
grace; but it definitely is co-operation and not identity of 
action. Their functions are different in kind, the one 
being specifically, immediately supernatural, the other 
secular; and they are different in their scope, for whereas 
the Church immediately co-operates in the whole activity 
of the State, the reverse is of course not true. In its own 
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immediate sphere of activity the State is dependent on the 
Church in the operative sense above indicated, but it does 
not come under her direct authority. There is nothing of 
Ultramontanism in Dante’s position. In fact he was a fierce 
opponent of the Ultramontanism of his day. He considered 
that the chief cause of ihe degenerate condition of Chris- 
tendom as he knew it was the failure of the Church and 
the State to work together in loyal partnership, but it was 
the totalitarian tendency of the Church rather than of the 
State that he regarded as the major peril. He saw it as 
making for a sort of Christian nihilism. His own position 
is perfectly poised between the extremes of Ultramontanist 
priestcraft and Pelagian statecraft. This just balance is 
by no means easily attained, even in thought, in imagina- 
tive realisation. Dante here can be our master; with an 
Encyclical authorising him in that capacity. 

It is perhaps in the sequence of cantos in the Purgatorio 
that has been mentioned above that his mind on this sub- 
ject is most splendidly represented: in the vision that de- 
scribes the harnessing of the chariot of the Church to the 
Tree of Paradise; which tells of the return of the sacred 
history upon itself, the undoing of original sin, the ful- 
filling of the promise of the first chapters of Genesis accord- 
ing to the triumphant terms of the last chapters of the 


Apocalypse. 


Fortunately, it is unnecessary at this hour to defend Pope | 


Benedict against the charge of philistinism for having re- 
commended Dante as a master of theology. It is now again 
generally perceived that a poet may have doctrine to teach, 
provided it forms a living part of his poetry. It would be 
barbarous and futile to look for the authentic theology of 
Dante otherwise than by entering into his poetry; just as it 
has been maintained above that it is barbarous and futile 
to seek the authentic meaning of the Scriptures otherwise 
than by concentrating on their artistic sense. ‘Do you, 
then, my dear children,’ the Pope concludes, ‘ continue to 
prize and to love this Poet, who sets forth Christian Wis- 
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dom and sings her praises with a beauty that is unrivalled. 
To love him is to have your minds kept open to the light 
of truth, confirmed in their loyal and ardent attachment 
to our holy Faith.’ 

Yet, although the Encyclical benignly assumes that be- 
tween us and Dante, ‘ Eadem omnino spirat in Aligherio 
atque in nobis pietas, eosdem habet sensus religio, tisdem 
tanquam velaminibus utitur, and judges that despite the 
length of time that separates him from us, nevertheless, 
‘hujus paene aetatis dixeris esse, certe longe recentiorem 
» quam quemquam ex his, qui nunc sunt cantoribus vetus- 
| tatis ejus quam Christus e cruce victor de medio pepulit ’— 
it is probably the fact that most of us find ourselves to be 
out of touch with the aristocratic quality of his Catholi- 
cism, and obsructed in our reading of him by ignorance of 
_ his intellectual, cultural background. We therefore need 
the help of commentators. But again it is baffling to find 
such a multitude of commentators presenting such a con- 
 flicting variety of views. It is precisely the practical inten- 
tion of the present article to recommend the two works 
_ above noted as providing a solution of this difficulty. Be- 
tween them they make up a first-rate course of introduction 
to the Divine Comedy—which still remains to be com- 
pleted, however, by the appearance of the third volume of 
Mr. Sinclair’s work. 
_ M. Masseron has produced a very comprehensive work 

of exposition, but it is ordered with such skill and insight 
_ that it rises above the category of the mere text-book. The 
first section is a guide to the physical features of the poem: 
it describes the course of the journey, the chronological, 
geographical, astronomical details, etc. Some very prac- 
tical plans are supplied in an appendix tabulating the more 
schematic portion of this information—all of which is un- 
doubtedly essential for a proper understanding of the 
action and of its symbolic meaning. The author then sets 
out again in pursuit of what Dante calls the ‘ allegoric’ or 
‘mystical’ sense of the poem, or what we should simply 
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call its symbolic meaning—for in the special sense that 
‘allegory ’ now has for us the Divine Comedy is not charac- 
teristically an allegoric poem. It is not such, for example, 
in the sense in which Pilgrim’s Progress is allegoric, where 
the outward meaning has no real significance except as 
symbol. Accordingly M. Masseron investigates some of the 
important clues to the figurative sense which in Dante is 
woven into the literal sense. And he inspires complete 
confidence in his handling of those famous questions, such 
as the meaning and the implications of the figure of 
Beatrice, the symbolism of Vergil, of St. Lucy, of the three 
beasts, and so on. Moving among a welter of theories he 
maintains a clear equable judgment that savours all the 
time of Catholic centrality. In another section he de- 
scribes the contemporary background of Dante’s life and 
thought. No poem could be more fully concerned with 
contemporary social facts than the Divine Comedy; and no 
poet more vitally experienced and versed in their meaning 
than was Dante. M. Masseron renders a most valuable 
service by working up the relevant data into a coherent 
historical picture. To pick up such information piece- 
meal, as one does in the ordinary commentary, does not 
help towards a proper understanding of Dante’s mind and 
intention. It is here made quite clear how organic was 
Dante’s destructive criticism, how completely removed 
from the petty, the spiteful, or the merely anecdotal. 
Florence was a veritable microcosm of the general disorder 
of Christian society of that age, and there Dante was 
thoroughly immersed in a flood of social evils, of cupidity, 
injustice, usury, factional hatred, ruthless ambition which, 
moreover, provide a sufficiently faithful representation of 
the disordered Europe known to us at present. Next, since 
this poem is a Confession as well as a social diatribe, the 
data concerning Dante’s personal life are gathered to- 
gether. And finally, in what is perhaps the least success- 
ful part of the book, a general appraisal is attempted of 
Dante’s characteristics as a poet and as a theologian. The 
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only important omission suggesting itself is that no account 
is given of literary influences, not a word about Provence. 

Mr. Sinclair deals only with the Inferno and the Pur- 
gatorio, but presumably a third volume on the Paradiso 
will appear in due course. This work provides the Italian 
text of the poem, with a parallel prose translation. Each 
Canto is followed by brief annotations explaining isolated 
points of verbal meanings, historical allusions, etc., and 
then by some two or three pages of constructive commen- 
tary. The translation plays for safety, and is successful. 
At the very least it can probably be said to be the most 
useful translation now available, for the purpose of any 
one wishing chiefly to be helped to read the original. The 
Italian text is that of the Socieia Dantesca Italiana. The 
printing is excellent; the form and binding attractive and 
appropriate. 

The commentary is a work of very high quality, and 
probably the only thing of its kind existing in English. 
What it provides is genuine literary criticism; it attempts 
to gather light from and throw it back upon the poem as 
it is in itself. Although from another point of view the 
statement can be reversed, it can be said that Mr. Sinclair’s 
appreciation of the Catholic meaning of the poem is a fun- 
damental factor of his successful critical achievement. It 
has helped to save him from the common enough practice 
of dwelling on a distinction between the poetic qualities 
of the work and what are regarded as its mediaeval, dog- 
matic irrelevancies, and thus being distracted from realis- 
ing the complete artistic integrity of Dante’s achievement. 
Thus he is able to write in his preface: ‘In the comments 
on the cantos I have gone on the view, confirmed all 
through with closer knowledge of the poem, that Dante is 
constantly and closely concerned with the moral and spiri- 
tual system and consistency of the whole, his imagination 
working habitually within that system; that one of his 
most distinguishing qualities—in his imagery, his epithets, 
his choice of dramatis personae, his mythological and his- 
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torical illustrations, his astronomical way of telling the 
time of day or night, his frequent harping on words, 
phrases and ideas, his curious verbal devices, his varying 
moods as a pilgrim—-is the quality of relevancy, relevancy, 
that is, to the moral and spiritual matter in hand, and 
that these features as they come are not merely decorative, 
they are integral and are to be so interpreted. Their mean- 
ing is their relevancy.’ Incidentally one may remark that 
if this pronouncement be transferred and applied to the 
Scriptures instead of to Dante it is a fine statement of the 
point of view which was described above as being the only 
appropriate, fully Catholic biblical approach. The Scrip- 
tures also must be envisaged as a self-contained artistic 
whole. And their relevance, too, is their meaning. Mr. Sin- 
clair continues further on with a quotation from M. Barbi: 
‘“ But Dante is not the man to accept submissively the 
thoughts and convictions of other men... Everything 
may help to an understanding of his writings, but the key 
of real comprehension is to be sought, not so much in St. 
Augustine or the Abbot Joachim or Saint Thomas. . . as 
in the inner life and the work of the poet himself.” In 
some passages any interpretation is fairly open to debate, 
but it is by that standard of relevancy that it must be 
judged, and a poet is to be known from within or not at 
all.’ The simplest and truest way of praising Mr. Sin- 
clair’s work is to say that it fulfils the promise contained 
in this splendid manifesto. 


RicHarD KEnHog, O.P. 
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THE TOWN THAT WAS MURDERED 


WHATEVER his political bias, the reader will not be left 
unmoved by a true tale of human struggle and suffering 
and of a tragic failure of society for a hundred years.’ In 
the present struggle of civilization we must disengage that 
which we have set out to defend from our share in the guilt 
of the common disaster. Miss Wilkinson’s book must im- 
press us anew with the evils of a capitalist society, which 
she traces back through one example to their beginnings 
in the Industrial Revolution. ‘These evils, for which she 
advocates a mainly political remedy, come from as brazen- 
faced a rejection of Christian and human values as any that 
have been made. Habit and some faith in human pro- 
gress and in the professions of governments have partly 
blinded us. But now comes the day of reckoning, when 
past crimes and their consequences must be paid for, even 
to the possible collapse of civilization and the merciless 
persecution of our Christianity which we have allowed to 
be so denied. 

The history of ‘the town that was murdered’ suggests 
more than the interplay of economic and political forces. 
It raises the issue of human responsibility in the face of 
poverty and riches, the destiny of the individual caught 
in the strangleho!d of the ‘ World.’ The figure of the poli- 
tical, commercial and financial magnate haunting the pages 
of the book and the streets of Jarrow is not so much that 
of the individual capitalist; it is that of Dives, the victim 
not of system and fate, but of freedom and sin, and, ree 
of God’s avenging mercy to the poor. 

It is not good for man to be possessed of that wealth 
which makes the gate of the kingdom narrow as the eye 


‘ The Town that was Murdered. By Ellen Wilkinson. (Gol- 
lanz, 1939-) 
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of a needle. Neither is it good for him to be poor, unless 
he choose or accept poverty by a free and gracious act. 
An old woman in the Western Ukraine has been quoted 
by Pravda saying: ‘ Have I lived at all, I and my children? 
Oppression and hunger, that is not life. Rich men’s rule, 
that is not life. But when lands and factories are handed 
over to the poor and it is said to them, “All this shall be 
yours,” this is life.’ Yet, for the Christian, neither may 
this be life. 

Christianity stands to-day accused for its failure to pre- 
vent economic and social disruption. No Christian state 
has dealt adequately with the problem of excessive poverty 
and wealth. Yet the blame falls, not on Christian prin- 
ciples, but heavily on Christians. We know that the Chris- 
tian negation of the ultimate positions of Communism 
should not be used to bolster up Capitalism. The cleavage 
between Christian and Communist does not lie in the diag- 
nosis of material ills, nor even, necessarily, in the choice 
of material remedies. Reading of the inhumanity of nine- 
teenth century capitalism, of a Lord Londonderry evicting 
his tenants on the plea of ‘his duty to property, family, 
and position,’ we can recognize that a divorce of responsi- 
bility and power lies at the beginning of our social order. 
To retrieve what is valid demands a purification, perhaps 
even the pangs of a new birth. The State must satisfy this 
claim of justice; nor can its failure to do so be supplied 
for by voluntary service, nor by the ‘ charitable rich.’ The 
contempt shown by the Jarrow poor is a well-founded re- 
proach. Only when the claims of justice have been met 
is charity set free to walk hand in hand with that poverty 
which, so far from being condemned, is beatified in the 
Gospels. 

Perhaps where the Christian and Marxist doctrines are 
most sharply contrasted is in their attitude to the essential 
problem of poverty beyond and after a fairer redistribu- 
tion of wealth. Consequently it is not irrelevant to con- 
sider the meaning of spiritual poverty in relation to the 
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social evil of economic destitution. The Communist de- 
nial of private property is to the Christian a pretty poor 
ersatz for that virtue, even on the temporal plane. So 
ingrained is the moral value of poverty that it runs in de- 
Christianized ideologies. Rousseau’s ‘guiltless’ would 
have been corrupted by sharing in society’s abuse of 
wealth. When its revolutionary strength is not that of an 
explosion of unconscious and dehumanized forces, the 
Marxist proletariat brings freedom learnt in the school 
of suffering and of non-participation in the unrighteous- 
ness of the possessing classes. Hence the Marxist solution 
is not merely the more equal distribution of economic 
assets, it is the forced conversion of society to an ideal of 
non-ownership and unpaid-for service. ‘From each ac- 
cording to his means, to each according to his need.’ The 
curse of possessions is thought to weigh so heavily that the 
conversion of the bourgeoisie is believed to be impossible 
even over more than one generation. But there is this 
great ditference between the Christian and the Communist 
adoption of poverty. For the saint humbles himself, be- 
comes at once a victim and hero of compassion; but the 
classless poor win freedom from humiliation and with an 
avenging purity will suffer nothing less than the exter- 
mination not only of the sin but also of all sinners against 
poverty. 

The conscious formulations of Marxism have little to 
do with poverty in the Christian sense, which has no mean- 
ing without a supernaturally grounded philosophy of re- 
demption. But what imperils our civilization is the dwind- 
ling of that concept. With the rejection of the Franciscan 
contribution to sociology and economics, the Christian- 
bourgeois misinterpretation of the text, ‘ the poor shall be 
always with you,’ constitutes an acute danger. To those of 
easy conscience these words stand for a certain sanction of 
that impotence of charity and sterilization of the earth, of 
that ‘ crucifixion of money,’ of which the counterpart is 
the martyrdom of the poor. It is not to them, as it was 
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to M. Mauriac’s curé, ‘a testimony of our sins’; nor yet 
is it the mysterious promise of the continued presence 
among us of Christ to whom we give hospitality in our 
hearts. Indeed, that is only to be expected. ‘The Chris- 
tian will never be on the level of his Christianity, will 
always have a tendency to take his ease too soon. Unless 
he is kept in sorrowful communion with all the sufferings, 
he is apt to make a sleeping draught of the very love he 
has received.” 

Nevertheless, his failure gives driving force to an indig- 
nation against Christianity itself. How can it be other- 
wise when beliefs blocking the way to purely human and 
violent means of betterment may also tempt him to dull 
patience? It is his tragedy that the necessary ‘ communion 
with all the suffering and the outcasts of mortal life’ de- 
mands a tension above the power of human nature. Yet 
only that is proportionate to the superhuman destiny to 
which he knows himself to be called. And it would be 
easy for him to excuse himself, were it not that God’s pas- 
sion is renewed for him in the person of His poor, testify- 
ing throughout time to the more than human gravity of 
his failure. 

But if Christianity offers no panacea for social evils 
short of mounting to the counsels of perfection, and cer- 
tainly guarantees no earthly golden age, despair and the 
rejection of these counsels and their other-worldliness make 
nonsense of all the premises of our system and leave it to 
other forces better able to deal with the shambles at what- 
ever cost to human dignity and freedom. 

The human collectivity in its own natural sphere organ- 
ized for the necessities and amenities of earthly life is or- 
dained to that supernatural end for which it was made. 
But the depersonalization of the free, sinful, redemption- 
needing members of such a state, to produce a ‘ collective 
man,’ whose being, purified of class or race pollution, is 
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its own end, this marks the change from the Christian con- 
ception of society. In this new doctrine there is no room 
for the positive conception of poverty. The collective man 
is to be freed once and for all from the degradation and 
struggles of inequality and private ownership; he will be 
in undivided possession of the world, in unlimited enjoy- 
ment of earthly goodness, unburdened with responsibility 
and free from temptation against his brother—he will be 
his own brother through a mystical identity achieved by 
the joyful surrender of the willing and the annihilation of 
the unjust. But it is not required of him to be stripped 
of every claim to wealth so that naked he may give himself 
to God. He is not driven into the desert to learn what 
kingdoms there yet remain to be given up to Him. The 
rich young man’s sorrowful answer does not tempt him to 
the destitution of the saints, to making himself one with 
the Poor, his Brother. 

Unless this remains before the eyes of the Christian, his 
whole work suffers in whatever field he is engaged. In- 
deed, it may be that he can only be saved through the fiery 
destruction of his works. The poverty proposed to him is 
not liberation from the responsibility to the poor. It is 
the opening of the doors of his heart, the punctilious liber- 
ality that cannot bear to reserve anything, so that he is 
made an outcast from himself. And what is there for him 
to be, outside Heaven, if not a refugee like to Christ, 
recognizing Him in His brethren, begging and giving food 
and a night’s rest, both in the body and the spirit? 

Martyrdom is not often offered to the faithful. Yet there 
are times when war, famine, pestilence, bring the common 
man face to face with the end of the world and that sifting 
where only those marked by the angels can escape destruc- 
tion. It may well be that this is such a time. Only a re- 
newal of faith and a daring charity can make Christian 
culture and Christendom itself survive the cataclysm and 
deal confidently with even the earthly issues of war, peace 
and social reconstruction. Without such a_ renewal, 
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humanity is left torn by opposing man-made systems, 
equally unable to work out its salvation within an outworn 
social framework or through the transition to new forms. 
As to the need for economic and political changes, Miss 
Wilkinson’s book is calculated to dispose of our remaining 
doubts. We may hope for such an outpouring of Pente- 
costal gifts as would make this change efficacious or pos- 
sible without revolutionary chaos, but it depends not on 
any external force, but on every public and private, out- 
ward and inward, action of the individual, to whom God 
has guaranteed the fulfilment of the desire of the poor. 


M. Harari. 
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CHURCH AND State. By Don Luigi Sturzo. (Geoffrey Bles; 
21S.) 


Through over five hundred pages Don Luigi Sturzo describes 
with increasing detail the history of the relations between '\Chris- 
tianity and the State. His technique is encyclopedic both in 
range and in mode of presentation. Precisely for this reason it 
would be easy to criticise his achievement. Among so many 
summaries some must be inadequate, among so many facts there 
are inaccuracies ; John of Gaunt was not Richard II’s brother, 
Cardinal Wolsey was not Archbishop of Canterbury, the De- 
fensor Fidei seems an unconventional way of referring to the 
Defensor Pacis, ‘ Galen’ hardly conveys the Emperor Galerius. 
Yet such criticism would only obscure all that Don Sturzo has 
achieved. For this volume is the monumental expression of 
his work both as a statesman and a theorist. It marks a syn- 
thesis of both liberal and Catholic standards; a sense of the 
individual and of justice and of freedom, a vitalising faith in 
the supernatural life of Catholicism, a deep trust in the funda- 
mental goodness of human nature. It is this last trait which 
perhaps explains the optimism which to many will appear so 
anachronistic and to some so unwarranted. 

The volume closes with a forecast. ‘A new breath of mysti- 
cal spirituality and of pacifying re-organization must come (and 
cannot fail to come) from Christianity, in its character as a per- 
sonal religion, universal and autonomous, profoundly felt and 
vigorously actuated by the faithful who are partakers in the 
mystical body of Christ; then Church and State will find again 
their rhythm of social duality and spiritual unification.’ It is 
a strange ending to a survey of two thousand years of Christian 
history. It may be questioned whether the strongest of the 
Catholic revivals in the past have ever achieved more than 
social unification and spiritual duality of Church and State. We 
have paid heavily for our Constantines and it is perhaps signi- 
ficant that the centuries during which Catholic values were most 
officially presupposed were marked by the involved and tor- 
tuous struggle of Regnum and Sacerdotium. ‘ Must come’ and 
‘cannot fail to come’ are not the phrases to herald in Utopia. 
But Catholicism could learn from its own past that if the 
Church is poor and unprivileged it can be free and that Amicitia 
Principis Mors Est. 

GervasE Matuew, O.P.. 
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St. Sercius, Buitper or Russia. By Nicolas Zernov. 
(S.P.C.K. ; 5s.) 


It is characteristic of much Russian spirituality that St. Ser- 
gius of Radonezh may be considered both as an individual and 
as a symbol. As an individual, seen in his own time and in 
his own cultural context he possesses a real if rather limited 
significance. It is clear that he exercised a very considerable 
influence on the fourteenth century revival of Russian monasti- 
cism. The organization of his monastery of the Holy Trinity 
brought back a necessary emphasis on the conception of the 
common life. The prestige of his sanctity greatly aided the 
reforms of his patron the Metropolitan Alexis, he was adviser 
to such contemporary princes as Dmitri Donskoi and among his 
disciples was St. Stephen of Perm. 

A translation of his ‘ Life’ is printed in the present volume. 
It is a fifteenth century redaction of an earlier source. It has 
precisely the historic value of most medieval hagiography. Yet 
beneath the crowded, conventional and often unconvincing de- 
tail it seems possible to sense a personality. Although we are 
inevitably informed that his father was a rich and renowned 
boyar, there was much of the peasant about St. Sergius. He 
was apparently almost illiterate. His habit of mind was prac- 
tical, perhaps a little prosaic, certainly very literal and direct. 
To a Western he will seem curiously Western. His devotion 
to the Trinity links him to much medieval German spirituality. 
His devotion to Our Lady and his concentration on the Eucharist 
emphasise the strongest of the common bonds between the 
Catholic and Orthodox traditions. While as a framework to 
his life there lay the conception of the Opus Dei and of the 
common service of the choir. 

But if the St. Sergius of late medieval Russian monasticism 
is represented by his ‘ Life,’ the St. Sergius of modern Russian 
orthodoxy is represented by M. Zernov’s introduction. The 
fourteenth century monk became the traditional Wonder Worker 
of late medieval Russia, the Wonder Worker changed into a 
symbol. Gradually St. Sergius has come to stand for the speci- 
fically Russian contribution to Christian spirituality. 

Partly at least the change resulted from historic accident. His 
monastery became the Theological Academy in 1814. It was 
the centre of the new revival associated with the Metropolitan 
Philaret, Soloviev was a student there, the St. Sergius leaflets 
took their name from it. But it was not simply accidental; the 
ikons of Andrei Rublev reflect a spiritual vision characteristic- 
ally Russian, and Rublev joined the monastery under St. Ser- 
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gius’ successor Abbot Nikon. St. Sergius, however unknow- 
ingly, stood by the source of the movement he has come to 
symbolise. It was a long journey from the wooden shrine at 
Makovka to the Fellowship of St. Alban and St. Sergius; but 
at least the journey was continuous. 

Historically, the Russian contribution to Christian spirituality 
would seem to be a variant of the Byzantine. But it is a variant 
that is specifically distinct. Centrally Russian conceptions, 
sobornost, or that sense of the community obtchina, seem to 
stand in the same relation to the cosmic perspective of the 
Byzantine theologians and their overwhelmingly corporate sense 
as Russian religious painting to Byzantine iconography. In 
both cases the pattern remains the same, but quite suddenly 
there is a rhythm. ‘There are the same motifs, but they are no 
longer static; the preconception of an immobile world order has 
vanished. ‘The parallel is perhaps inevitable for the conven- 
tions of religious art only become intelligible in terms of the 
schools of spirituality which find expression in them, and a 
human approach to spiritual realities may be differentiated by 
the presuppositions of contrasted cultures. The theology, the 
mysticism, the art of fourteenth century Byzantium alike pre- 
suppose an ancient and secure civilization, curiously patterned, 
specialised in its perceptions. They were the expression of a 
belief in an intelligible order and an immobile sovereignty as 
the inevitable reflections of the Divine Wisdom among men. 
They were transplanted into the fluctuating and enigmatic life 
of the small Russian principalities still in the first aftermath of 
the Tartar dominance. The new Russian religious culture, first 
clearly apparent in the late fourteenth century school of Nov- 
gorod, is the eflect of their transplanting. 

The new movement would seem to have been only gaining 
momentum in the last years of St. Sergius’s life. It is pos- 
sible that he was unaffected by it. But it is not unfitting that 
he should be chosen as its symbol, for his work of monastic 
reorganisation provided the medium which assured its triumph. 
While both as a symbol and as an individual he can serve to 
emphasize the underlying unity of so much medieval Christian 
spirituality, for as both he is primarily a monk. 

GervasE MatHEw, O.P. 


Nervous Mentat Diseases. THEIR PASTORAL TREATMENT. 
By Chryssostomus Schulte, O.M.Cap. Translated by 
Clarence Tschippert, O.M.Cap. (Coldwell ;. ros. 6d.) 

The pastoral treatment of the mentally afflicted calls for much 
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skill and patience on the part of the confessor. They need spiri- 
tual help and guidance, since in spite of their affliction they 
often present valuable qualities, but their life is a burden to 
themselves and often to others, not least to the priest. 

Though moral theologians as a rule have treated of scruples 
and the scrupulous conscience, there is a need for revision of 
this subject in the light of modern psychiatry. This treatise will 
therefore be welcomed as a valuable guide to confessors and 
others having to deal with individuals who may in general terms 
be described as psychopathic, and who though afflicted mentally 
in various ways often present strong religious impulses and 
torments of conscience. The author has had a life-long expe- 
rience in dealing with such cases, and in this treatise gives us 
the benefit thereof. 

Psychopathics are of various kinds. Compulsive and depres- 
sive neuroses, acute anxieties, hysteria, abulia, and so forth. 
As regards the purpose of this treatise, these are adequately 
described both in regard to their origins and symptoms, and to 
each type an appropriate spiritual and educative treatment is 
suggested by way of guidance. The suggestions are not to be 
applied, however, in a routine way. Each individual case has 
to be considered separately. 

Special emphasis is laid on pastoral treatment, which must 
necessarily differ from medical treatment; hence co-operation 
with a dependable psychiatrist is also called for. Nevertheless, 
the pastoral treatment can have far-reaching therapeutic effects, 
since the contact between patient and priest may be closer than 
that with the doctor. 

It will be seen that as regards the priest, special training 
in psychiatry is required; as well as personal qualifications for 
treating patients. Though not all priests and confessors could 
have either the training or the qualifications necessary, never- 
theless this book will be of great service to many, not only as 
a guide to the forms of mental illness, but also to the difficulties 
attending the handling of such cases as are herein described and 
the extreme care which must be taken. 

Among the various types of psychopathics, hysterics and the 
unstable or ‘ abulics’ are perhaps the more frequently encoun- 
tered and present the greatest difficulties in regard to treat- 
ment. ‘The description of the hysterical character is especially 
valuable. 

With regard to the problem of the moral responsibility of 
the neurotic, the author takes a lenient view, pointing out that 
we must beware of the view that moral delinquency in one form 
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or another is at the bottom of all psychopathy. The graver the 
disease the less is moral responsibility involved. He does not, 
however, go so far as to exclude sin entirely as a source, in 
some cases of psychopathy. 

As has been said already, this treatise is the outcome of wide 
personal experience over a number of years, and is indepen- 
dent of theories of a psychoanalytic or other nature. In a field 
where much diversity of opinion and theory prevails, this plain 
non-technical exposition of facts is very welcome. 


Awan ELRINGTON, O.P. 


THe By S.M.C. (Sands; 6s.) 


The author of Brother Petroc’s Return, which had so well- 
deserved a success, has now given us a still more finished and 
still more important novel. The Dark Wheel, like its predeces- 
sor, asks credence for an unusual play with time, which once 
granted, the sequence of the story follows with masterly and 
compelling logic; for in both books there is a well-developed 
theological theme skilfully clothed in most interesting narrative. 
But from every angle The Dark Wheel shows a notable advance 
in technique on the part of the author. Brother Petroc’s re- 
turn to human intercourse depends upon four hundred years of 
suspended animation, a phantasy remote from possibility yet 
somehow easy of acceptance. But in the revolving of the Dark 
Wheel, Greville White, a modern professional man and an 
atheist who has suffered a breakdown from overwork, is carried 
through the tenuous veil that separates time from eternity in 
such fashion that from the Cornish garden whither he has be- 
taken himself for a much-needed rest he sets out upon a strange 
journey through what can best be described as vignettes of time 
beginning in pre-Reformation days. 

The notion of the re-enacting of by-gone scenes in the ever- 
present now of eternity, for the benefit of one who has been 
permitted by God to penetrate the veil of time while yet he 
lives in this sublunar world, opens a fascinating and by no means 
unprofitable line of speculation. The author presents it with 
a simplicity and sureness of touch that is characteristic of the 
whole book. ‘The strange pilgrimage and gradual conversion 
of the hero is etched in with deft lines and a great sympathy ; 
and in the course of it deep Catholic truths are expounded with 
the ability of a theologian and the finished technique of the ex- 
perienced novelist, though the author is professionally neither 
the one nor the other. (Perhaps it is not indiscreet to reveal 
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that she is a teaching Sister of the Order of St. Dominic.) The 
theme and the technique are sustained throughout, the doctrine 
is developed through the intermediation of vivid characters and 
some drama. Perhaps only in the last phrase of the book does 
Homer nod. Others will probably agree that this spiritual epic 
should have ended abruptly with the words of Baptism. But 
how small a criticism is this in a book that is otherwise a super- 
lative type of what a Catholic novel should be! 


Hirary J. CARPENTER, O.P. 


Time’s WALL AsuNnDER. By Robert Farren. (Sheed & Ward; 
3s. 6d.) 


There is much that is striking and promising in this collection 
of poems by a young Irishman who is faced with the difficult 
task of carrying a stage further the erratic development of Eng- 
lish verse in his country. The death of Yeats has now drawn 
a line below the whole wonderful chapter of political crisis and 
poetic achievement which began fifty years ago. Mr. Farren 
is one of those who feel it is impossible to be satisfied with 
Yeats’ ideas or to repeat his literary forms, but who give the 
impression of being rather uncertain of the best direction in 
which to go to escape his influence : 


He has left all words behind 

but kept the word-subduing mind. 
Nowhere in our earth is hid 

the wheat he made into our bread; 
wind has withered up the vine 

which glorified our house with wine. 


Mr. Farren is, however, a Catholic, and he has also devised 
for himself an idiom which serves to distinguish him clearly 
enough from the poets of an older generation. Although this 
idiom bears traces of several influences (those of Hopkins and 
more recent English and American poets among them), it is 
most remarkable for its confidence of rhythm and its personal 
inflexions. Its individual qualities outweigh any weaknesses and 
eccentricities. Again and again Mr, Farren surprises and 
charms: even in the midst of a poem whose beginning seems 
flat or unreal (I must confess that some of the religious pieces 
in this volume affect me little), a fine phrase or image leaps out 
and recaptures our attention. In those poems which seem to 
be most under Gaelic influence this effort and accomplishment 
are greatest. It is interesting to find that two of the poems 
most immediately concerned with contemporary Ireland—Folk- 
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Song in a Drawing-Room and After the Fianna—are among the 
most powerful in the book. 

This poet is in no need of a strong emotional or rhythmical 
impulse, a fine sensibility or a directing intelligence. But even 
with these gifts, the writer who lacks a passion for formal 
beauty may find himseli unable to develop an instrument suit- 
able for all his purposes. For all his interest in the problems 
of verse and speech, Mr. Farren may not feel ‘ the fascination 
of what’s difficult,’ as it was felt by, say, Gautier or Baudelaire; 
and if he does not, his poetry may fall into mere obscurity and 
oddity. Whether that happens or not, his future development 
will be significant: it may be brilliant and in any case it will 
be worth watching. 

F. T. PRINcE. 


MEDIZVAL STUDIES 


Two new volumes have lately enriched the ‘ Publications in 
Medieval Studies’ of the University of Notre Dame, Indiana 
(U.S.A.).. The first volume contains a twelfth century com- 
mentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, and the second 
on the Epistles to the Corinthians, Galatians and Ephesians.’ 
Two fogthcoming volumes will comprise the commentary on the 
other Epistles. The text is critically edited by Dr. A. Landgraf, 
so well known for his many contributions on twelfth-century 
thought, from the only known manuscript, MS. 37, Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Although the commentary is anony- 
mous, Dr. Langraf has conclusively shown that all the fourteen 
Pauline Epistles were expounded by the same author, and that 
he belonged to Abailard’s school; both wording and doctrines 
are undoubtedly Abailardian. The evidence is marshalled in the 
apparatus. A certain philosophus is cited time after time, and 
constitutes one of the main sources of the work. The Editor 
with great acumen identifies him with Abailard himself. It is 
true that more than one quotation is not to be found in Abai- 
lard’s known works; but this difficulty does not rule out the 
suggestion, since, as is plausibly pointed out, the author might 
have used not only his Master’s writings, but also his oral 
teaching, as did others of Abailard’s disciples. This identifi- 


1A, Lanpcrar. Commentarius Cantabrigiensis in Epistolas Pauli e schola 
Abaelardi: 1. In Epistolam ad Romanos. 2. In Epistolam ad Corinthios, 
Iam et Ilam ad Galatas et Ad Ephesios. Notre Dame, Indiana (U.S.A.). 
(Publications in Medieval Studies, The University of Notre Dame, I1). 


Pp. xlii-223; 322. ($1.75 each). 
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cation receives new light from the second volume, where the 
philosophus assumes even greater prominence in passages mani- 
festly Abailardian. Hence the Editor justly concludes that 
‘this but strengthens the impression that a Pauline Commen- 
tary by Abailard served as a model for this work.’ From several 
hints and clues the Editor infers that these commentaries must 
have been written some time between 1141 and 1152. From the 
theological point of view the commentaries offer a considerable 
contribution, and convey much of importance for the history and 
development of theological speculation in the twelfth century. 
Noteworthy is the doctrine of matrimony propounded in the com- 
mentary on Corinthians, vii. On the question of divorce, the 
author observes that even if it were permitted in some churches, 
as seems to be the case, the Roman Church had never allowed 
it, ‘quod tamen Romana Ecclesia in consuetudine non habet’ 
(p. 242). References to different usages in different times are 
instructive, as, e.g., what in St. Ambrose’s days was lawful is 
not tolerated any longer, since time changes and with it new 
customs are introduced. And again, he remarks that, in spite 
of St. Paul’s prohibition to women of entering the church un- 
veiled, it was customary to unmarried girls to be unveiled in 
the church in order to show that they were not yet ‘ sub iugo 
viri’ (p. 261). Curiously enough, he traces the origin of the 
law forbidding marriage between near relatives to Romulus, 
who made the Romans to take wives from the Sabines so as 
to establish a lasting alliance with them, ‘ quod ecclesia com- 
mendais postea tenuit causa videlicet caritatis propagande ’ 
(p. 246). The Index of names and subject-matter in the second 
volume is a welcome addition. 


Dr, Watkin Williams has presented us with an English trans- 
lation of that gem amongst St. Bernard’s writings, the De Con- 
versione, from the Anchin manuscript (MS. Douai 372), which 
contains the earliest and most comprehensive Corpus Bernar- 
dinum known to us, with reference to MSS. Troyes 852 and 
Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, lat. 2565. This Liber aureolus, 
as the translator justly styies it after Caspar Barth, is a sermon 
delivered by St. Bernard to the clergy of Paris, or rather to the 
scholares of the Paris schools, on a historical occasion, imme- 
diately before or after the Council of Sens, 1140, at which Abai- 
lard’s case was referred to the Holy See. St. Bernard’s atti- 


? Watkin Wituiams, Of Conversion. A Sermon to the Clergy by Saint 
Bernard of Clairvaux. A Translation of the Anchin Manuscript with Notes. 
Pp. xiii-60. (London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne; 2s. 6d.). 
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tude towards Abailard is well known. Though he never con- 
demned learning as such, and even praised most eagerly the 
sanam doctrinam, he had no use for the Aristotelis versutias or 
for Abailard’s dialectics, which he always held more as dan- 
gerous than profitable speculation. His main interest in science 
was of scire Christum and scire vivere. During his visit to 
Paris he was not impressed by the great learning of the magni 
clerici, but rather, and unfavourably, by the loose behaviour 
and worldly spirit existing in the Schools. It is not, then, 
surprising that this sermon ‘ deals primarily not with beliet but 
with conduct; it is a treatise rather of moral than of dogmatic 
theology.” His audience was very numerous, clerus admodum 
copiosus, and among his hearers such great men as Peter Lom- 
bard, the famous Master of the Sentences and the future Bishop 
of Paris; the result : twenty-four vocations to Clairvaux. 

The excellent translation and the erudite notes are such as 
we should expect from the distinguished scholar and author of 
the Life of Saint Bernard. 

DanieEL A. Caius, O.P. 


NOTICES 


LETTERS FROM THEIR Aunts. By C. C. Martindale, S.J. (Rich 
& Cowan; 3s. 6d.) 


Father Martindale has contrived an excellent conceit. Like 
others of us, he has speculated on the unwritten history of those 
who appear for a brief moment, sometimes merely as names, 
in the later part of the New Testament, and in this series of 
‘letters ’ he has materialised some of his speculations in a most 
vivid and attractive way. The modern, homely composition of 
the letters combined with an authentic historical background 
makes them lively and often amusing reading. To take only 
one example, the letter of Evodia to her nephew Epaphroditus 
on the subject of ‘ Syntykhé’ gives a very human and probable 
account of the differences between these two ladies to which 
St. Paul makes reference in his Epistle to the Philippians. But 
there is sweetness and sorrow too in some of the letters, and 
above all there is abundant evidence of the author’s own fami- 
liarity with and meditation on the Scriptures. As the publishers 
well say, ‘ the book can be read as a kind of companion to the 
study of parts of the New Testament, as well as purely for en- 
tertainment,’ 

H.J.C. 
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Tue Heart Ever Fairurut. By L. G. Bachmann.  Trans- 
lated by K. T. Stephenson. (Coldwell; 8s. 6d.) 

This is a romantic novel dealing with the life of John Sebas- 
tian Bach during the period of his Cantorship at Leipsic. It 
was a life which found expression in unceasing labour in the 
irterests of his family and his art. Family joys and sorrows 
must have been overwhelming to such a deeply sensitive nature, 
but the necessary relief was provided by his art. Not that he 
regarded it as a relief—music was for him rather a divine voca- 
tion. His whole-hearted endeavour was to keep music worthy 
of its dedication to God in its work of bringing ineffable ideas 
to our minds: this is shown particularly in his devoted conduct 
of the Thomasschule, which he rescued from degeneracy, point- 
ing out that its true purpose was the praise of God. The oppo- 
sition of unsympathetic ecclesiastical superiors and municipal 
authorities would have dismayed a lesser man, but only pro- 
voked Bach to further efforts, and it is in his dealings with these 
men that the strength and nobility of his character are shown. 

The book is a novel, but historical fact is treated with re- 
spect : no imaginative or romantic detail is allowed to alter the 
true setting of Bach’s life at Leipsic, so that those who are 
disinclined to study the more famous biographies may obtain in 
a pleasant way material useful as a background to the appre- 
ciation of his music. Many chapters are full of rich pageantry 
—great figures of the times pass before our eyes, a brilliant 
parade of royalty, nobility and dignitaries at musical festivities 
and banquets, against which the simplicity of Bach’s life gives 
an impression of positive austerity. A lovely story, that does 
something like justice to the moving episodes of the last days 
of the great Cantor. D.L.P. 


Names AND Name-Days. By Donald Attwater. (Burns Oates; 
5s.) 

A liberal use of the Bollandists and Holweck have not enabled 
me to trip Mr, Attwater up in any of his statements in this very 
detailed work, and I am confident that it will be an absolutely 
safe guide to a parish priest. If parents can be persuaded to 
buy it they will have great joy in hunting up delightful names 
for both sons and daughters. W.G. 


Le Parapis Bianc. By Pierre van der Meer de Walcheren. 
Introduction by Jacques Maritain. (Desclée, de Brouwer; 

15 frs.) 
About the Carthusians and the Abbaye de la Valsainte (le 
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Paradis blanc) another could have written even were it less lov- 
ingly and with less penetration than Pierre van der Meer; the 
special interest lies in the author and his approach. He is a 
Dutch convert, a godson of Léon Bloy, a friend of Maritain, and 
a pioneer re-enlightener of Dutch Catholicism. It is he as well 
as St. Bruno, but he especially, that holds our interest, being 
so definitely of our time on the one hand, so clearly reflecting 
the eternal spirit of God’s loved ones on the other. A book 
which may therefore escape the fate so indifferently allotted 
now-a-days to works on similar subiects, 


P.P.F. 


AT THE SCHOOL OF SAINT THERESE OF THE CHILD Jesus. (Burns, 
Oates ; 2s. 6d.) 


This work of the Carmelites at Lisieux now appearing in Eng- 
lish for the first time will not, we think, help much her cause; 
it may please many of her devotees, but surely will do little to 
mollify the many who for substantial or superficial reasons re- 
main aloof from what in their eyes is a flowery ramp of the 
spiritual order. The book was readable in French, the foot- 
notes—comprising quite a third of the book—a spiritual joy. In 
English the reaction to it is: why cannot her teaching be left 
in its spontaneous setting—her writings, notes and remarks? 
But that the footnotes come to English readers in a book likely 
enough to be bought by very many Christians we must be hear- 
tily grateful. It says a great deal for the reading and religious 
taste of the Carmelites of Lisieux that they can cull such fine 
matter from so many different spiritual writers. 

Those who know and love Saint Theresa know how difficult it 
is to speak in her tones in English. The translation of her own 
biography was a marvel, and many cannot bear that even. At 
least it might be wise to leave her to her own words, and for the 
rest speak in the more conventional phraseology. But those 
quotations !—the rest will pass. P.P.F 


Tue Way oF THE Cross. By Henry Ghéon. Translated by 
Frank de Jonge. (London: The Pax House; 3s. 6d.) 
The Way of the Cross, a moving Passion Play in fourteen 
scenes corresponding to the Stations of the Cross, is a meditation 
in dramatic form. 
Its language is simple : 
‘ God is led to the slaughter, 
The just redeems my loss.’ 
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The characters in the play, four in number, are spectators on 
the road to Calvary. They say most when their words are few: 


1st Woman: She sees him. 

2nd Woman: And he sees her. 

1st Woman: And he speaks not. 

1st Man: Just an exchange of glances—piercing the world. 
(Fourth Station). 


But they speak to the imagination, and they play on the 
emotions. The play is a clever piece of descriptive imagery; 
it narrates the story of the Passion in vivid word pictures . . 
but it gives nothing to the mind, and leaves the will untouched. 
Such art is not indicative of a virile catholicism. J.P. 


Tue BoyHoop or a Priest. By a Country Rector. (Sands & 
Co.; 3s. 6d.) 

In this novel the author gives us an interesting, at times 
powerful picture of the struggle between the forces of good and 
evil in a youthful human soul. The scene is laid amidst the 
only too familiar realities of a modern industrial city. Sweated 
labour, grinding poverty, the haunting and unnerving fear of 
unemployment or sickness with consequent starvation, demoral- 
isation and desperation are not the conditions most favourable 
for an early and vivid realisation of eterna] values. Yet it is from 
this milieu that God chooses a future priest, and having re- 
fined his soul in the crucible of mental and spiritual sufferings 
shapes it towards the sanctuary and sanctity. 

The author displays shrewd psychological as well as deep 
spiritual insight in dealing with the difficulties and problems 
of a peculiarly sin-sensitive and God-conscious character. The 
distinctly spiritual tone of the book does not lessen but rather 
adds depths of interest to the ordinary interplay of human emo- 
tions and passions. The book leaves us with the definite feel- 
ing that we would like to hear more about Paddy O’Brien. 


E.L.K. 


Ken, Canpy anp Co. By Millicent Inglis Thomas. (Burns, 
Oates ; 3s. 6d.) 


In this clever and lively tale the author takes the twins Ken 
and Candy all the way to Greece for a series of exciting adven- 
tures. They find themselves in several tricky situations, which 
fortunately end well for them. Ken and Candy are delightful 
children who will be enjoyed by boys and girls, and their parents 
are just the right sort of parents. The rest of the characters, 
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of whom there are quite a number, are varied and different and 
well drawn. 

Athens with its museums and ruins, its quaint little streets 
and shops, comes alive under the author’s pen. 


J.A.Q. pu P. 


PERIODICALS 


The deeper implications of evacuation are the subject of 
thoughtful articles by Denis Gwynn in The Clergy Review and 
by the Rev. Gilbert Shaw (of Poplar) in Christendom. Mr. 
Gwynn sees in the event a challenge and an opportunity for 
English Catholicism of as great moment as the Irish Immigra- 
tion; Mr. Shaw sees in it the preliminary stage to a social revo- 
lution of the first magnitude which holds immense possibilities 
both for good and for evil. Boti: articles should serve to offset 
the facile idea current in some quarters that evacuation is a 
‘leftist plot to divide families and debauch children ’—as The 
Cross and the Plough ironically describes it. ‘ Failed’ as evacua- 
tion is alleged to have done in its immediate purpose, it is still 
true, as Mr. Shaw concludes, that ‘ there can be no return to 
1938... The future is pregnant with possibilities. The one 
thing that is certain is that if the situation is allowed to drift, 
however good the intentions of those who would muddle 
through, the end can only be the hastening of the break-up of 
society.’ 

The Editorial in Christendom opens with an obvious but per- 
tinent and qualified repudiation of the ‘ united nation’ protes- 
tations, whose very frequency are perhaps their own repudia- 
tion. The point is illustrated by a lengthy critique of one of 
the Editor’s own more emphatically ‘ non-comformist ’ contri- 
butors. The debate is interesting and, we hope, will continue. 
Mr. Mackinnon, in drawing attention to the importance of 
Drucker’s ‘ End of Economic Man,’ insists that there is ‘ no 
way back from Hitler.’ 

The ‘ non-conformist ’ case is pleaded with vigour under the 
heading ‘To War or not to War?’ by Thomas F. Doyle in 
The Catholic World, whose Editor extends his campaign for 
American neutrality with a vigorous offensive on Chamberlain, 
Halifax, Churchill, Duff Cooper, and H.M. the King. 

‘Guerre ou Révolution’ is the title of a slight but shrewd 
article by Joseph Folliet in La Chronique Sociale de France. 
That the present conflict has more of the character of a radical 
international revolution than of a war in the accepted sense is 
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also the theme of strong editorials in the American Examiner 
and in the English Purpose, and also of the noteworthy series 
of articles, ‘ England in the World’s Revolt,’ which has been 
appearing over the signature of ‘Gens’ in The New English 
Weekly. 

Lawrence Dennis’s ‘ The Economic Necessity of Religion,’ 
Hoffman Nickerson’s ‘ The Objects of Air Warfare,’ Werner 
Sombart’s ‘Weltanschauung, Science and Economics,’ and Ross 
Hoffman’s ‘ Politics and Culture,’ all in the current Examiner, 
also command attention. 

Magnificat, the enterprising little Liturgical Quarterly pub- 
lished from 64 Crocketts Road, Birmingham, includes an excel- 
lent letter under the caption ‘ Liturgy for the Unlettered,’ which 
shows how the Roman liturgy can and should form our atti- 
tude towards the war. In the same number Fr. J. D. Crichton 
writes instructively on St. Albert the Great. 

Theologians will find much sanity and wisdom in Canon 
Smith’s ‘ Method in Mariology’ in the December Clergy Re- 
view. The Anglican Theology includes an encouraging survey 
of the Return to Dogma in Anglican theology and its signifi- 
cance for the future, from the pen of the Rev. E. L. Mascall; 
the endeavour of Mr. Daniel Jenkins to elucidate Barth will also 
be read with interest, even though it may be necessary to dis- 
sent from his criticisms of Demant’s Religious Prospect and 
from his highly exaggerated idea of the Catholic Church’s 
opinion of herself. 

Philosophers and lawyers alike will be interested in the 
November number of The Medern Schoolman, which consists 
of ‘A Symposium on the Philosophy of Civil Law.’ 

PENGUIN. 
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